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Insuring Dependability 
Speeding Operation 
Cutting Costs 


HESE are the functions of Hyatt roller bearings 
in mechanical equipment of many kinds in vir- 
tually every industry. 


Dependable performance of rotating parts results 
from the unfailing durability of the bearings. Their 
high quality steel and rugged construction are a pro- 
tection against damage from hard use and abuse. 


The freely rotating action of the rollers and the 
absence of plain bearing friction permit increased 
operating speeds with resulting gains in production. 


Easy -turning, coupled with durability, brings sub- 
stantial operating economies in fuel and power, 
lubrication and maintenance. 


Hyatt engineers are prepared to cooperate with you 
in applying these modern bearings to your equip- 
ment—both that which you use and that which you 
manufacture for others. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER... 46Sinota, 


Ee Be Ee 
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Daniel Boone, Typical American pioneer an 
back-woodsman, exemplifies the hardihood! © 
_I and daring of these early settlers who, pushing . 
westward, opened the way to prosperity and ~ 
happiness for the millions who followed. 


The Universal Quality In Leadership 


As every age has its problems so it must have its which now identifies the Firestone name with so 
leaders, and the essential quality of the leader is his many of the vital developments of the tire industry. 
ability to sense the needs of his generation—and to 
supply them. 





No more notable proof could be found than the 
production of the first balloon tires— Firestone F ull- 
This is the greatest of all industrial ages. Its de- Size Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords! Not only did 
mands are along industrial lines but in all essentials Firestone pioneer the low-pressure principle, but, 
they call for the same qualities of leadership—the carrying on with exhaustive experiment and test, 
spirit of the pioneer who sees ahead of his time and developed the complete balloon equipment, since 


has courage to lead the way. approved as standard by the highest automotive 
Such is the spirit which, from the beginning, ani- authorities. 
mated and still controls, the Firestone organization. In giving the balloon tire to the world, and in dis- 


Looking always to the future, Firestone has consist- covering the means of making it long-wearing and 
ently anticipated the trend of transportation economical through gum-dipping, Firestone.is only 


problems, and has led in their solution. living up to the program of pioneering effort which 

This is the high ideal and the aggressive action has won leadership for the name and the product. 

MOST MILES PER DOLLAR FACTORIES: AKRON, OHIO . HAMILTON, ONT. 
of Qualiy 
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Now on the Press! 


Ready This Month 
A NEW BOOK 


HOW TO GET THE 
JOB YOU WANT 


By WILLIAM L. FLETCHER 


If you have a goal ahead—if you have a 
definite job in mind—here’s a book that 
shows you how to get it. 


No golden rules of business—no theories 
—no sermons. This book tells how 
thousands of other men got the jobs they 
wanted. There are practical methods 
and plans which you can adopt at once. 


The author, William L. Fletcher, is the 
head of an agency in Boston for placing 
executives in the jobs they wanted; and 
for securing executives for employers. 
He has served over 500 employers and 
knows their viewpoint. He has inves- 
tigated the business records of over 8,500 
men, and knows their viewpoint. In this 
book, both viewpoints meet; and you are 
shown how to make the proper contacts. 


This book will show you how to find 
the job you want. If it 
doesn’t, return it. 


Send no money. Read the book for 
seven days. Then either send it back or 
mail us $2.50 as payment in full. 


—------ Fill in and mail~---—-— 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


All right! Send me a copy of “How to Get the Job 
You Want” by William L. Fletcher. I will i 
return it to you, within seven days after I receive it, 
without further obligation on my part, or I will remit 
$2.50 as payment in full. 


BOD ACS RSC LOCH EES 060600000600 08 606.0066 
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Touring—°525 


30 in. x 3% in. Tires and 
Artillery Wheels 


Roadster— $525 


30 in. x 3% in. Tires and 
Artillery Wheels 


Coupe— °715 


Balloon Tires and Disc 
Wheels Standard 
Equipment 


Coach— °735 


Balloon Tires and Special 
Artillery Wheels Standard 
Equipment 


Sedan — $825 


Balloon Tires and Disc 
Wheels Standard 
Equipment 


‘ 2 ‘ 
gosrc! "425 
Exp $ 

Track Chassis 5 5 0 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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New Chevrolets 
Sold in Chicago 


during the Auto Show 


During the recent Chicago Automobile Show 1107 Chevrolet 
cars were sold at retail—a record never before equalled by any 
car exhibited at this show. 


In New York, during the Automobile Show, five times as many 
Chevrolet cars were sold as during any previous New York Show. 


Attaining a position as the second largest automobile manufac- 
turer in the world during the last few years through producing a 
quality car to sell at a low cost, Chevrolet this year offers far 
greater quality than ever before. 


The public has been quick to realize this fact and, as a result, the 
Chevrolet Motor Company has broken all previous January 
records for retail sales. . 


For 1925, the Chevrolet dealer’s business promises to be far more 
profitable than ever before. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Give us Telephones 


Following the war, when business and social life surged 
again into normal channels, there came the cry from homes, 
hospitals, schools, mills, offices—‘‘Give us telephones.” No 
one in the telephone company will ever forget those days. 

Doctors, nurses and those who were sick had to be given 
telephones first. New buildings, delayed by war emergency, 
had to be constructed, switchboards built and installed, ‘cables 
made and laid, lines run and telephones attached. 


The telephone shortage is never far away. If for a few years 
the telephone company was unable to build ahead, if it 
neglected to push into the markets for capital and materials 
for the future’s need, there would be a recurrence of the dearth 
of telephones. No one could dread that eventuality so much 


as the 350,000 telephone workers. 

Bell System engineers measure and forecast the growth of 
communities; cables, conduits, switchboards and buildings 
are planned and developed years ahead of the need, that 
facilities may be provided in advance of telephone want. 
Population or business requirements added to a community 
must find the telephone ready, waiting. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 




















E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $65,000,000 


71 Broadway 


New York 
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A Good Institution 
Gone Wrong 


E have it on 
66 W the authority 
ofthe Supreme 


Court that success in busi- 
ness is not reprehensible 
and that success alone dces 
not show that reprehensible 
methods have been used. 

“Yet in many of its czses 
the Federal Trade Com- 
mission had no _ stronger 
basis for its prosecutions 
than the fact that some 
concern had been outstand- 
ingly successful and so, it 
apparently reasoned, there 
must be something wrong. 

“Applying the same 
reasoning to the Trade 
Commission there can be 
no suspicion of reprehen- 
sibie practice on its part, 
for it is notably unsuccess- 
ful in making its complaints 
and orders stick. 

“Forty per cent. of all 
the complaints issued by 
the Commission have been 
dismissed by the Commis- 
sion itself as . unjustified. 
Of those complaints which 
the Commission has upheld 
and for which it has issued 


‘ orders to cease and desist, 


from 60 to 65 per cent. 
have been reversed when 
they were appealed to the 
courts.” 


“Bothering Business” 
—in Four Parts 


That’s the way H. A. 
Toulmin, Jr., gets into the 
first article of a series of 
four on the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The first article will ap- 
pear in Forbes for March 15. 

The second article will 
show how the -F. T. C. 
hurts business. The third 
will expose inquisitorial 
methods of the F. T. C. 
The fourth—and this is the 
constructive part—will tell 
what should be done to put 
the F. T. C. on the right 
road for the good of all. 

Mr. Toulmin’s article on 
the Patent Office, in 
“Forbes” last May, brought 
results because it was read 
by the President. ’Nough 
said. 
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Speculative Reactions Should 
Not Affect Business 


from the speculative markets. 

is more cautious. But, ap- 
parently, there is no reason why it 
should be deeply concerned over the 
course of grain and stock prices in 
the immediate future. 

Those who have been rather too 
enthusiastically expecting the rapid 
development of something in the 
nature of a boom in business un- 
doubtedly must expect to be dis- 
appointed in actual developments, 
but conservatively-minded forecast- 
ers have all along discouraged un- 
restrained optimism and have pre- 
dicted nothing more than a gradual 
though substantial improvement. 

The sharp break of nearly 30 cents 
a bushel in wheat prices should not 
have any lasting depressing effect. 
Wheat rose in response to a legiti- 
mate situation of demand and supply 
which called for a drastic upward 
revision of prices, but in the later 
stages of the rise the movement was 
accelerated and rather sharply dis- 
torted by an unusually large volume 
of speculative buying. 

So far as business is concerned, 
the significant thing about the grain 
markets is that there has been no 
change in the situation which brought 
about the higher prices. Moreover, 
the improved finances of the farmer 
have not been jeopardized, for his 
grain had mostly been turned into 
cash long before prices rose to too- 
high levels. 

And neither does the break in the 
stock market hold much significance 
for the longer future of business. 
In stocks, just as in grain, there had 
been excessive speculation. In the 
three months following the Coolidge 
landslide there was a turnover of 
fully 150,000,000 shares of stock 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
during which it has been estimated 
that the market value of the shares 
of a number of representative cor- 


B USINESS, taking its cue 


porations actively traded in was in- 


By J. G. Donley 
creased by fully $1,500,000,000. Ad- 


vances in individual stocks ranged 
from 20 to 40 points, and in two 
extreme cases gains amounted to 80 
and more than 140 points. 

No matter how rosy the future 
may look, the stock market eventu- 
ally reaches a point where it has 
discounted in advance about all that 
may be safely anticipated. And no 
matter what the situation with regard 
to demand for stocks and the supply 
of securities may be, a point is even- 
tually reached where the demand for 
stocks is pretty well supplied. A sit- 
uation of prophecies discounted and 
of stocks well supplied to eager buy- 
ers has been in evidence for several 
weeks. It was natural, therefore, 
that late buyers, finding no one to 
take their stocks from them at higher 
and ever higher prices, should turn 
sellers in large numbers only to find 
an uncertain market for their hold- 
ings. 

But sharp reactions in the stock 
market have more significance with 
regard to the over-extended position 
of the speculation for the rise than 
they have with regard to the future 
outlook for business. 

According to all the data and ex- 
pressions of opinion that are now 
coming from the trade centers, there 
has developed a little irregularity in 


the forward movement of business— 
nothing more than was to have been 
expected at this between-seasons peri- 
od of the year. In iron and steel, 
after recent sharp activity and volume 
buying, there has been slowing down 
of future business, reflected in a 
smaller increase in unfilled tonnage 
in the latest statement of the Steel 
Corporation. And it is now ex- 
pected that the February statement 
may even show a decline in orders. 
In lumber there has also been some 
slackening. Textiles have continued 
to disappoint through delayed recov- 
ery. Moreover, the averages of 
commodity prices has declined slight- 
ly. 
But the actual volume of mercan- 
tile business has continued at a high 
rate. And, if the old hand-to-mouth 
buying policy has been adhered to, 
perhaps the reason is to be found 
as much in the promptness of ship- 
ments as in undue caution. Freight 
car loadings have maintained record 
highs. 

Looking ahead, there is every 
reason to remain confident that as 
the season advances business will con- 
solidate its gains and enter the Spring 
with definitely better prospects than 
have prevailed in many months. And 
if business improves in the Spring, 
stocks will also do better. 
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While the Federal Reserve Banks’ reserve ratio has held steady during recent years, 


loans and discounts are now at practically the highest point since 1920. 
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“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and 


Comment 


By the Editor 


Protection threatens to. breed friction. America has not 
hesitated to raise tariff walls against others. Others now 
plan to retaliate. The British Government proposes a 
protective policy under which the Board of Trade would 

have power to hoist a tariff wall 


PROTECTION against imports regarded as entail- 
nl ing “unfair or abnormal competi- 
BY OTHERS tion.” Canada seriously contem- 


plates prohibiting the exportation 
into this country of pulp wood, the aim being either to 
induce American manufacturers of paper to establish 
paper-making plants in the Dominion or to strengthen 
tremendously the position of Canadian manufacturers. 

Such proposals are arousing dissatisfaction in this 
country. But, after all, have we been governed in our 
protective measures by the wishes or the objections of 
other countries? Or, have we insisted that protection is 
purely a matter for us to decide as we think best? 

Many business men who pride themselves on being hard- 
headed and who snap their fingers at “sentiment,” may 
find that the friendship of other nations is more to be 
desired than their hostility. President Coolidge recently 
emphasized this; but, unfortunately, many of our citizens 
are lamentably and dangerously shortsighted. America 
now possesses the strength of a giant, but proverbially it 
is not always wise to use the strength of a giant in dealing 
with others. 

* * 


The man whose life is rich in service is not poor. 
* * * 


A friend of the late Henry M. Flagler, the Standard 
Oil giant who did so much for the development of 
Florida by constructing railroads, building hotels, 
etc., tells me this incident which throws light on the 


manner of man Flagler was. 


HOW This friend was chatting with 
ny Flagler when a telegram was 
DO THINGS handed him. He read it and 


handed it to his friend. It was 
from St. Augustine, whese Flagler had built his 
monumental Ponce de Leon Hotel. It read: “Hotel 
empty except for band playing at one end. What 
shall I do?” The manager was wondering whether 
he should pay off the band. What did Flagler reply? 
“Engage another band to play at the other end.” 
Flagler, like most of the stalwarts John D. Rocke- 
feller gathered around him in his early days, had fore- 
sight and the courage of his convictions. 
x* * * 
To-morrow is shaped by to-day. 
* * * 
It ts more important to get something in your head 
than something on your hip. 
* * * 


To become a manager you must first prove manageable. 


The newspapers state that Ford now makes over 
$13,000,000 by carefully and scientifically using all his 
by-products. Many concerns now pay part or the whole 
of their dividends from by-products which formerly went 

to waste. How do we, as individuals, 


FORD'S utilize our principal by-product? 
—. Our principal by-product is of 
YOURS course, our leisure time. Many years 


of observation forces the conclusion 
that a man’s success or failure in life is determined quite 
as much by how he acts during his leisure as by how he 
acts during his work hours. 

Tell me how a young man spends his evenings and | 
will tell you how he is likely to spend the latter part of 
his life. Even Ford’s tremendously valuable by-products 
are not half so valuable as we can make our principal by- 
product. Ford can turn his by-products into money only; 
we can turn our by-product into money and also into 
something still more. valuable, into knowledge, into educa- 
tion, into erudition, into culture, into the stuff of which 
genuine, satisfying happiness is made. Few or none of 
the world’s greatest men--attained their fame by eight 
hours’ effort a day. Not-many of us can control how we 
employ our paid-for hours, but all of us can control how 
we employ our leisure. * 

Are you striving to make your by-product more valuable 
than Ford’s? Or are you still guilty of doing what busi- 
ness organizations used to do, namely, allow their by- 
products to run to waste? It would hardly be an ex- 
aggeration to say that every successful man is a product 
of his by-product. 


* * * 
We all pay for work and work for pay. 
* * * 


The power latent in the atom is no more remarkable 


than the power latent in the human brain. 
* * x 


Possessions are all right if you don’t let them possess 


you, 
* * * 


“Forbes” favors cutting taxes this year, not waiting for 
action until next year. Let President Coolidge call a short 
special session as early as possible for this explicit purpose. 
And then let the legislators go home. Uncertainty in- 

variably entails business hesitancy. 


CUT The sober truth is that the first 
— two months of this year have not 
YEAR brought that measure of improve- 


ment which had been widely pre- 
dicted. Washington need not be afraid of doing too much 
to stimulate confidence. The bogey of “dangerous infla- 
tion” still remains a bogey. The country as a whole could 
stand a more generous measure of prosperity. At best, 
Washington rarely can do much to help business— 
although it often can and does hurt business. Let it this 
year do what it can to help. It can help best by reforming 
our admittedly unsatisfactory tax laws. 
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@© Keystone 


Thomas A. Edison, electrical wizard, departed from his usual custom of working on his birthday and hied himself to Ft. Myers, 


Florida, where he entertained hig two cronies, Henry Ford and Harvey S. Firestone. 


Will high wages last here permanently ; or, if not, how 
long? A manufacturer employing factory workers here 
and abroad is reported as having furnished figures showing 
the following wages per day: Italy, 96 cents; Belgium, 

$1.14; France (outside of Paris), 


WILL $1.24; Paris, $1.35; Germany, 
pe $1.55; England, $2.28; the United 
LAST? States, $5.60." What. about. Russia? 


We read that “for the year ended 
in October, 1922, the total average daily output of each 
worker in fourteen nationalized industries was calculated 
at $2.15. What part of this did the worker receive? Just 
19 cents. For the year ended in January, 1924, each 
worker’s daily output was calculated at $2.70, the average 
daily wage during that period being 36 cents.” 

One main reason why the United States can pay twice 
or three times or four times the wages paid elsewhere is 
that we equip our wage-earners with so much more 
machinery and thus enable them to produce more per 
worker. But there is a limit to what machinery can do 
te compete successfully against cheap foreign labor. My 
own opinion is that wages will continue to rule high here 
for some time, but that once our principal European com- 
petitors recover their ability to invade world markets 
efficiently, economic conditions will cause a fall in wages 
here. This may not happen for one year or two years or 
even three years. But that it will come appears inevitable. 

What can we do about it? Every manufacturer and dis- 
tributor must apply himself with earnest diligence to 
evolving cost-cutting methods. Directors and bankers 
must co-operate in building up the financial strength of 
our business enterprises. Our railroad managers must 
strive to discover or create ways and means to reduce 
rates without crippling the financial strength of their 
roads. 

It will be the duty of the President, statesmen, the 
newspapers, business periodicals, and other moulders of 
public opinion to bring home convincingly to labor leaders 


Mr. Edison is now 78. 


and to workmen of all classes that they cannot hope to 
enjoy high wages indefinitely unless they bestir themselves 
to increase production and thus enable American manu- 
facturers and exporters to compete against foreign sellers. 
“In times of peace prepare for war.” The time for every- 
body in this country to prepare for what lies ahead is now. 


* * * 

Share. 

* * * 

Which interpretation of the meaning of the Paris agree- 
ment for the division of German annuities under the 
Dawes Plan do you prefer to accept, Secretary of State 
Hughes’s or Senator Hiram Johnson’s? Secretary Hughes 

declares emphatically that the agree- 


SECRETARY ment “does not commit the United 
aa = States in any way of any kind” in 
JOHNSON? case contemplated payments are not 


made. Hiram sees America hope- 
lessly ensnared in the diabolical meshes of European 
plotters against this country. 

True, benefits usually entail responsibilities. The 
United States is sharing the benefits arising from the 
Dawes Plan without shouldering responsibilities for the 
garnering of its benefits. But should the plan miscarry, 
the United States doubtless would, for its own protection, 
seek ways and means of procuring payment of what 
Germany owes us. But most people will be willing to 
accept unreservedly our Secretary of State’s clear-cut 
assurance that the present arrangement contains no 
“joker” looking to the compelling of the United States to 
send over an army of soldiers to collect for itself or the 
Allies at the sword’s point. 

All indications are that responsible sentiment in this 
country favors co-operation with Europe in getting the 
world back upon its feet. 


*x* * * 


It is easter to slide downhill than climb uphill. Beware! 
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HE big executive of 
to-morrow must be 
not merely a 
money-maker but a busi- 
ness diplomat, a business 
statesman, for he will have 
to discharge acceptably 
not only his duties to his 
stockholders but to his 








Qualities Demanded of 
the Big Executive 
of Tomorrow 


Owen D. Young’s recent 
services in contributing in- 
valuably to the restoration 
of peace in Europe have 
won for him such a reputa- 
tion that he could name his 
own terms to any gigantic 
enterprise in search of a 
chief executive of the first 














community. 

The man who can cultivate superior talents for 
earning profits and also aptitude for winning the 
goodwill of the public will be able to command, not 
simply a salary of $50,000 or $500,000, but will be 
readily paid a generous percentage of each year’s net 
returns. 

Some, many, of our old-school industrial leaders 
had a fatal faculty for incurring the ill will of their 
own workpeople and the whole community. 

William M. Wood, until recently the autocratic, 
domineering head of the American Woolen Com- 
pany, was a glaring example of this type, as the 
memorable riots and prosecutions in his community 
proclaimed aloud to the whole country. 

You probably know of several towns where the 
people hate its dominating business citizen, usually 
an elderly man at the head of some large industrial 
enterprise. 

Such men act as little czars. Either they boss the 
town, or they hold aloof from all that interests it. 

Then, there is the more modern type of enlightened 
industrialist who acts so kindly and considerately 
towards his community that he is its most popular 
citizen, recognized as its leader in every worthy 
movement and as the town’s or the city’s most valu- 
able asset. 

George M. Verity, of Middletown, Ohio, comes to 
mind. So does John H. Patterson, although his mo- 
tives and activities were—partly because of his 
arbitrary methods—for years misunderstood by the 
people of Dayton. Charles M. Schwab has won the 
affection of all the country folks around Loretto, Pa., 
where he has done noble work for the advancement 
of the population by means of his wonderful model 
farm and by other helpful activities. Theodore N. 
Vail possessed similar qualities. The South has many 
such citizens, a natural development arising from the 
old order that used to prevail there. 

In one sense there is more scope and more need 
for such Jeadership in small towns and cities of moder- 
ate size than in our very large cities. But the fore- 
most leaders of to-morrow in even our largest cities 
will have a somewhat similar problem to solve. It 
will devolve upon them to earn the confidence and 
esteem of the general public, not for purely selfish 
or vainglorious motives, but in order that their huge 
organiations may command the respect of the people 
and inspire faith among investors 

Think of the value Judge Gary has been to the 
United States Steel Corporation because of the faith 
he has built up in the integrity of the vast organiza- 
tion and in its reputation for treating its security 
holders wisely and fairly. 





magnitude. When Young 
agreed to attempt the reparation mission he had, of 
course, no such thought in his mind. I happened to 
talk matters over with him before he sailed for 
Europe and he confessed that the difficulties and com- 
plications of the prospective task were enough to 
stagger any one. He was quite conscious that there 
was more likelihood of failure than success. “How- 
ever,” he remarked with a smile, “one can do no 
more than his best, and, under the circumstances, | 
could not do other than consent to do my best.” 


Although the late J. P. Morgan was often con- 
demned by the press and public, he was held in the 
highest esteem by those familiar with him and his 
activities. Morgan was quite aware of the impor- 
tance of doing the right thing, but he did not real- 
ize the importance of convincing the public that he 
was doing the right thing. The majority of his ac- 
tions were farsighted, but his attitude towards the 
public was shortsighted. Since then the power of 
public opinion has become better understood, and the 
present J. P. Morgan tries to act accordingly, al- 
though it has cost him effort to overcome his natural 
reserve. 


At least some of the troubles of the Chicago 
packers arose because neither Louis Swift nor J. 
Ogden Armour, who succeeded their intrepid fathers 
as heads of our two largest packing concerns, cul- 
tivated a faculty for impressing their personalities 
upon the mind and imagination of the American pub- 
lic. Mr. Swift is an extraordinarily industrious and 
able business man, but he has confined his efforts 
to building up his own business, and Mr. Armour 
never could bring himself to enter the limelight. 


Part of Theodore N. Vail’s value to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company consisted of his 
success in capturing the imagination of the public, 
a problem which it is now up to either Chairman 
Harry B. Thayer or the newly-elected president, 
Walter S. Gifford, to solve in the next few years. 


The hydroelectric companies in California prob- 
ably would not have been able in the last two elec- 
tions to defeat decisively a loudly-championed bill 
for State ownership had not such utility leaders as 
Wigginton E.’ Creed and John B. Miller earned an 
enviable reputation, not for ability only, but for fair 
and square dealing and for consideration for the well- 
being of the public and for genuine interest in the 
progress and development of the State. 


Is there not in all this a suggestion for the younger 
school of executives of to-day and for those who 
aspire to become leading executives of to-morrow? 
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Corporations consist of individuals. What we call 
“the railroads” are nothing but groups of human 
beings. Utility companies are not inanimate entities, 
but are composed of men of the same flesh and blood 

as ourselves. Is not capital of- 


CORPORATIONS ten regarded and described as a 
ARE > 

ONLY soulless mass of money! The 
INDIVIDUALS truth is, of course, that “capital” 


is as human as “labor”; both 
represent human beings motivated by the same in- 
stincts and impulses and ambitions as all other human 
beings. So with “business,” even with Big Business 
and High Finance. The multi-millionaire functions 
physically and mentally and spiritually exactly as 
other mortals. 

But is not this simple truth often obscured by the 
use of these impersonal terms? Your Judge Gary, 
your George F. Baker, your J. P. Morgan, your 
Charles M. Schwab, your Henry Ford, your George 
Eastman, each was a human being before he became 
a capitalist, and still remains very, very human. In 
conducting educational campaigns, different indus- 
tries and groups should seek to drive home that 
thought. M. S. Sloan, president of the Brooklyn 
Edison Company, has conceived the correct vision. 
He sounds this warning: 


“Until we of the electrical industry understand better than 
we now do this great body of individuals which we too often 
lump together in the term ‘the public’ we are likely to muddle 
our attempts to win understanding for our industry. Understand- 
ing must be reciprocal if it is to get anywhere. 

“It has been my experience that the utilities think too much 
of ‘the public’ and too little of the human beings who compose 
the public. 

“The methods and technique employed must depend on the 
company and its circumstances, but, if it’s necessary to prove 
we're human, let’s prove it! Let us get away from the red-tape 
and brass-grill-in-front-of-the-desk methods. Let us put the em- 
phasis on ‘Public Service’ rather than on the ‘Corporation’ in 
our designation. Let us consider more the earning of public 
approval than the earning of dollars. If we earn that approval, 
the dividends will be earned none the less surely. 

“This isn’t altruism. It’s plain business sense—though that 
in itself may resemble altruism more frequently than we suspect.” 
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United States Ambassador to Great Britain, who |; 
succeeds Charles Evans Hughes as Secretary of State. 


If all business would only play the game fairly and 
squarely and humanely, the public could rid itself of 
half the rapidly multiplying army of tax-eaters that 
are threatening to destroy the very vitals of the 
nation. Every one of our myriad of Commissions 
has probably sprung from the commission of crime 
by the industry or group subjected to governmental 
regulation. The time has come to evolve a better 
order. 

* * * 


Blaze a trail and you won't be left behind. 








HEN a worker walks out of your plant 

W voluntarily or when he is fired, a cer- 

tain sum has to be charged up to cover 
the cost of hiring and training a new man to 
take his place. But, if your labor turnover is 
high, there is another charge; in the minds of 
the workers and the community your plant is 
charged with failure to keep men contentedly 
and happily employed. 

“Forbes” is not so much interested in the 
dollars-and-cents side of labor turnover as in 
the human side. 

Almost invariably the plants which have the 
| lowest percentage of replacement among work- 
ers are those that have progressed farthest in 
human relations. The managers of such con- 
cerns have learned that the worker is more than 
a mere cog; they know that he is a fellow- 








A PRIZE CONTEST 


to Determine Which Industrial Plants, Railroads, or Public Utility Companies Have 
LOWEST LABOR TURNOVER IN AMERICA 


human, a man, a co-worker, and they have 
learned how to earn his respect and loyalty. 

In the last analysis, labor turnover is the 
barometer which indicates good or bad human 
relations between management and men. Wel- 
fare schemes, industrial democracy, bonuses and 
stock ownership, club houses and various get- 
together devices, house organs, etc., receive the 
final verdict of workers at the employment gate. 
If men strg¢am out and in,something, somewhere, 
is wrong; if they stick, if their service grows 
into a record of years, then your labor turnover 
barometer is registering as it should. 
_ “Forbes” wants to know how it has been done 
in your plant. 

For full details of prize contest for the plants | 
with the “Lowest Labor Turnover in America” 
turn to page 737. | 
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Leaders of the Automobile Industry 


How Elwood Haynes Came to 
Build First “Horseless Carriage” 


His Need of Rapid and Dependable Transportation Over Bad Roads When 
Manager of Natural Gas Company Turned His Mind to Mechanical 
Buggy—Won Fame as Metallurgist, Chemist, Scientist 


in the palm of my hand a 
great, glowing ruby. 

“Where did you get ite” I 
asked in amazement, wondering 
what rubies had to do with the in- 
vention of automobiles, for I had 
come to Kokomo, Indiana, to hear 
the story of how he came to invent 
his first famous car. 

“I made it,” he said, 
as if the manufacture 
of rubies was just an 
everyday matter, “out 
of the dirt from the 
yard.” 

There came back to 
me something I had 
heard before I met this 
quiet man with the 
deep thinking eyes of 
the searcher after mys- 
teries, for Elwood 
Haynes is not merely 
a well known inventor, 
but a famous scientist, 
a skilled chemist, and 
one of the most out- 
standing research ex- 
perts in scientific lines 
in this country. 

In the early days of 
the war, when this 
country was running 
its great plants day 
and night to keep the, 
flow of supplies unin- 
terrupted, there came 
a great demand for the 
material called “Stell- 
ite,” a high-speed tool 
metal. “Stellite” is 
harder than steel, im- 
pervious to the action 
of most acids, and not 
affected by heat up to 
1,800 degrees Fahren- 
heit. It is tougher at red heat 
than when cold, and does not lose 
its temper. In consequence, it was 
in great demand for high-speed 
cutting tools and surgical instru- 
ments. 

_ War demands sped the manu- 
tacture of “Stellite,” and Haynes 
came East to arrange for a large 
supply of raw materials. He found 
they had jumped to prices which 


Fy inten HAYNES placed 





By O. D. Foster 


made manufacturing costs pro- 
hibitive. For example, chromium, 
needed in large quantities, had 
gone from 80 cents a pound to 
$2.15. Haynes protested, but was 
given to understand that the sup- 
ply was cornered and that he had 
better buy at that price as the 
next order would come higher. 





Elwood Haynes 


Who says the most worthwhile accomplishment of his life is 
“Retaining the affection and esteem of those with whom I have 
been associated.” 


Indignation was useless, and, as 
the need was urgent, he paid the 
price. “But,” he told them, “the 
next time you raise it I will go out 
and make it myself.” 

“You can’t do it. We are the 
only people in this country who 
can do that.” 

“T won’t argue about it,” said 
Haynes, “but I will make it.” 

When his next order went in the 


price had been raised to $2.40. 
This time the scientist in him re- 
belled. To him nature offered 
substitutes for every commodity, 
and chemical research showed the 
way to find them. He went back 
to his laboratories. Patiently, 
searchingly, he struggled to find 
a source of chromium. He found 
it in bichromate of 
sodium from which he 
made metal which con- 
tained about 36 per 
cent. chromium, and 
reduced the cost to 
about $1 a pound. 

He had a similar ex- 
perience with tung- 
sten. When the price 
ran up to $10 a pound, 
Haynes decided that 
chemistry should lead 
him to a_ substitute. 
Research disclosed 
that in certain mines 
in California there was 
a substance known 
as “scheelite ore.” 
Haynes ordered sev- 
eral carloads and be- 
gan to experiment 
with it in his tiny 
laboratory, which at 
that time was just 12 
feet square. He final- 
ly succeeded in reduc- 
ing this ore in his 
furnaces to a _ pure 
oxide of tungsten at a 
firiished cost of $1.50 a 
pound. This discovery 
resulted in a saving 
that year of $150,000 
in the manufacture of 
“Stellite.” 

With these facts in 
my mind I turned once 
more to the gleaming ruby in my 
hand. It took imagination to 
trace its origin. 

“It is just the same with dia- 
monds,” Mr. Haynes went on in a 
matter-of-fact voice. “We can 
make them out of charcoal, but 
the high pressure necessary to 
give them their flawless clearness 
makes the operation very difficult. 
One purpose of chemistry is to re- 
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solve matter into its original ele- 
ments. Once that is done and we 
understand the chemical processes 
through which they come into be- 
ing, we can produce them our- 
selves. Precious jewels can be 
made synthetically by duplicating 
the processes of nature, just the 
same as we can produce gold and 
other metals from their ores by 
artificial means. This knowledge 
is valuable to us, and we should 
refuse to be balked by any ques- 
tion of lack of supply or the cor- 
nering of the market. Just so 
long as the world exists and chem- 
istry performs its proper func- 
tions we will be able to furnish 
substitutes.” 

Here—in the world of science— 
lies Haynes’ great strength. Be- 
cause of his marvelous ability to 
ferret out scientific secrets, be- 
cause of his uncanny sense of 
chemical values, because 
of his remarkable vision in 





of better highway transportation. 

But the story of how he came 
to build his automobile dates way 
back to his childhood and starts 
in the little town of Portland, 
Indiana, where a mischievous boy 
hazarded his life in an early effort 
to secure more rapid locomotion, 
for even at that early age traction 
was an all-absorbing notion with 
Elwood Haynes, 

At fourteen he and a young 
chum decided that the little coun- 
try town was too dull for their 
liking. They had the boyish crav- 
ing to get out and see something 
of the surrounding country. It 
was before the day of the bicycle. 
The roads were heavy and sandy 
and walking was tiresome. They 
decided to build a small car which 
would run on the railroad track 
like a hand car and which was 
hand propelled. It was built in 
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was safe in his hands. He always 
wanted to melt it up, experiment 
with it, combine it with other 
metals and make tests. 

At twenty young Haynes started 
out for Worcester “Tech” and by 
the spring of 1881 he was working 
hard on his college theses. For 
months he had exhausted every 
facility offered by the laboratories 
in an intensive study of metal- 
lurgy. As might have been ex- 
pected, his thesis bore directly on 
that subject. Its title was “The 
Effect of Tungsten on Iron and 
Steel,” and while it attracted no 
particular attention at the time, it 
contained the germ idea of at least 
two important discoveries and 
laid down laws which have since 
been universally accepted by the 
world of science. 

At that time not one person in 
a million knew anything about 
tungsten. Nor had much 
been done in iron and steel, 








resolving raw _ materials 


from the component parts I 


of earth elements, even his 
power of invention takes a 
secondary place in com- 
parison with his scientific 
achievements. Money in- 
terests him not at all ex- 
cept in. its relation to 
economics. He lives quiet- 
ly and without ostentation 
in the Indiana city not far 
from the place where he 
was born. His tastes are 
simple and his wants few. 
But for one thing you 
might pass through Ko- 
komo and never know that 
it was the birthplace of the 
automobile. 

About five miles out of 








pleasure. 


T IS significant that the first 
grew from 
Elwood Haynes’ desire for rapid 
and dependable transportation. - 
He had no idea of riding for 
As manager of a 
natural gas company he had to 
travel back and forth continually 
between town and the gas fields. 
“Roads back in the eighties,” 
he says, “were nothing to brag 
about, and in Indiana they were 
heavy with sand. A trip back 
and forth was often a hard drive 
for even a good horse and took 
so much time that I,,decided to 
build some kind of’ mechan 


automobile 


‘ 


ical 


but Elwood Haynes saw 
possibilities which so far 
had been entirely over- 
looked. With eager en- 
thusiasm he began to ex- 
periment in making an im- 
proved steel through the 
introduction of other met- 
als rather than carbon. 
This had resulted in the 
making of a steel which 
contained tungsten alloyed 
with iron in various pro- 
portions. He had also 
added chromium .to the 
tungsten and iron alloys, 
making a combination of 
three metals. Out of this 
he made several razors, 
which appeared to demon- 
strate that at least he had 
a good idea if it were put 
to practical use. 














the city, on the pictur- buggy.” 

esque Pumpkinvine Pike, 

stands an unusual and im- 

pressive monument, 

erected by a proud state. It is sections; so that on the approach 


built of granite, and on its bronze 
tablet is inscribed the statement 
that it marks the spot where EIl- 
wood Haynes started the first 
motor-driven vehicle in this coun- 
try on its trial trip, July 4, 1894. 
Fearful of the crowds which gath- 
ered when he rolled it out of the 
little shop early in the forenoon 
of that memorable day, he had it 
hauled out into the open country. 
With no one but an old farmer 
and his wife for an audience, he 
started the motor and, with his 
heart pounding an accompaniment, 
turned its wheels toward home. 
On that first trip he made a speed 
of 7% miles an hour, but the car 
pulled along steadily and above 
the pound of the motor there 
came to his excited mind the 


stanch conviction that this was to 
mark a new era in the speeding up 


of a train each boy took one-half 
and lifted it to his side of the 
track. But as soon as their 
mothers discovered what they 
were up to, a ban was put on the 
dangerous pleasure. 

Balked in his search for ad- 
venture and looking for new pur- 
suits to occupy his mind, young 
Haynes became interested in cast- 
ing brass. He built himself a 
blower furnace, all of which he 
made with his own hands, and 
started to work in metals. From 
a boyish interest it soon became a 
hobby. At the age of twelve he 
had found an old copy of Wells 
Chemistry which had belonged to 
his sister. He pored over it for 
hours, picking out what he could 
understand. Soon he began to ap- 
ply his chemistry to his knowledge 
of metallurgy. No piece of metal 


“The idea is probably all 
right,” he said to himself, 
“but it will take time and money 
to put it on the market.” Just 
then he had neither and it was im- 
perative that he go to work im- 
mediately. Opportunity knocked 
in the form of a country school 
where they needed a teacher. He 
was offered $1.35 a day to take the 
job and he accepted, although ‘t 
meant walking five miles each way 
morning and night for the first 
week. Then he found a place to 
stay within a mile and a half of 
the school house. It was a poor 
job for a brilliant young scientist, 
but Haynes made such a success 
of it that the following year he 
was called to Portland to act as 
principal of the high school, where 
he had a chance to teach science. 
Saving every cent of money that 
he could lay aside by the most 
rigid economy, he went down to 
Johns Hopkins the following year 
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and took a post graduate course. 
Here he was fortunate enough to 
study chemistry under Dr. Rem- 
sen and he carried on his work in 
biology under Dr. Martin, who had 
been an associate of Huxley in 
England. Under these remark- 
able men the young scientist 
started work which absorbed his 
entire interest until he was called 
home in the Spring by the death 
of his mother. 

Just about this time Indiana was 
in the throes of excitement over 
the discovery of natural gas. Fired 
with an eager interest young 
Haynes began to study it from the 
scientific side. At that time there 
were no special appliances for 
measuring and piping the gas and 
Haynes’ naturally inventive nature 
reacted quickly to the call. He 
devised methods for testing the 
gas wells and made regulators for 
reducing the pressure so that the 
gas could be piped to consumers. 

People had to be taught how to 
use natural gas. Where heat 
could be turned on with a cock 
it was easy to get but difficult to 
regulate. Haynes determined to 
invent a thermostat which would 
automatically control the gas sup- 
ply. The device worked so suc- 
cessfully that he applied for a pat- 
ent, but delays held it up and an- 
other appeared before it was 
granted. In one home where it 
was installed this thermostat was 
never touched from the time it 
was turned on in the Fall until the 
following Spring, working  suc- 
cessfully over a period: of sixteen 
years. When the temperature of 
the room reached 70 degrees the 
gas supply was automatically cut 
off. 


Story Behind First Car 


“All this brought me very close 
to the gas companies,” Haynes 
went on. “Soon the Portland 
Natural Gas & Oil Company made 
me an offer to come to them as 
manager, and I accepted. Strange 
to say it was this work that really 
started me on the trail of the auto- 
mobile. 

“Gas fields do not make very 
pleasant neighbors and our fields 
were located about twelve miles 
out of town. The gas was piped 
in, but naturally we went back and 
torth continually. Roads back in 
the eighties were nothing to brag 
about, and in Indiana they were 
heavy with sand. A trip back and 
forth was often a hard drive for 
even a good horse and took so 
much time that I decided to build 
some kind of mechanical buggy. 
My first thought, of course, was 
steam, but the pilot light seemed 
dangerous and in those days it 
was often hard to get boiler water. 
Next I investigated electric sto- 


rage batteries, but found that the 
batteries’ for one horse power 
would weigh 1,250 pounds. From 
that time on I turned the matter 
over and over in my mind, experi- 
menting one way and another until 
about 1890, when the Indiana 
Natural Gas & Oil Company of- 
fered me the position of field 
superintendent. My headquarters 
were to be at Greentown, Indiana, 
but as they were planning to ex- 
tend the pipe line to Chicago it 
meant that I would have a big 
territory to cover while they were 
laying the pipe. 

“By this time I had made up my 
mind that the gasoline motor was 
the only solution. I began to 
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firmly to the frame. The power 
was transmitted from the crank- 
shaft to a counter shaft just in 
front’of the engine. On each end 
of the counter shaft was a small 
sprocket wheel connected to the 
rear wheels by means of driving 
chains. The engine was thrown 
in and out of gear by means of 
friction clutches on the counter 
shaft. The front axle was swiv- 
eled to the forward end of the 
frame, and this form of con- 
struction permitted either end of 
the front axle to rise and fall in 
going over obstructions. Origin- 
ally the springs were above the 
chassis. 

“After I had the thing pretty 


The first Haynes’ automobile factory 


make drawings and worked on 
some kind of a general plan for a 
motor driven vehicle, but there 
were no machine shops in Green- 
town and I knew I could not get 
very far without them. In 1892 I 
moved to Kokomo where I could 
get mechanical aid, sent to Grand 
Rapids for a gasoline motor, and 
had it set up in our summer kit- 
chen. I started it and before it 
was fairly under way it had torn 
itself loose from its fastenings. 
Fortunately the electric wire 
wound itself around the shaft of 
the engine and cut off the current. 
That engine was only one horse 
power, but it weighed 180 pounds. 
To-day we count a weight of 15 
pounds per horse power to auto- 
mobile engines. 

“When I finally ‘got the engine 
working properly I began to make 
the drawings for the car. I 
planned it on the style of a truck, 
only lighter in form. I made a 
hollow square of steel tubing to 
hold the engine, and the rear side 
of the square was to constitute 
the rear axle of the machine. The 
engine was placed just in front of 
the rear axle and was secured 





well lined up I had a talk with 
Elmer Apperson, whose shop had 
been recommended to me for the 
mechanical construction. At that 
time Apperson was running a 
small machine shop where he made 
saw swages. I arranged to have 
him do the construction work on 
an hourly basis. Construction be- 
gan in December, 1893, but so 
many changes were made that the 
car was not ready for the road 
test until July 4, 1894. All the 
work was done behind closed doors. 

“It was a tedious process work- 
ing out the pitch of the sprockets 
and all the other engineering 
items. The Appersons knew al- 
most nothing about engineering 
or mathematics. I worked out 
most of my problems by the most 
primitive means. For instance, in 
determining the amount of trac- 
tion required to overcome road 
resistance I had a man on a bicycle 
towed behind a buckboard drawn 
by a horse. I attached a spring 
scale to one end of the towline 
and the bicycle to the other. The 
man on the buckboard then took 
readings of the pull registered on 
the spring scale. 
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We kept a record of these read- 
ings, averaged them and arrived 
at the result. The man and the bi- 
cycle weighed two _ hundred 
pounds, and the test showed that 
it took three and one-half pounds 
of traction to move this weight, 
which meant something like sev- 
enteen and one-half pounds to the 
thousand pounds of weight in a 
motor car, and this is just about 
the standard of to-day. I esti- 
mated the torque by means of a 
brake on the fly wheel of the en- 
gine. I believe it was nine pounds. 
From these figures I determined 
the gear ratio on a level road. 
Two speeds were planned. The 
low speed was strong enough to 
move the machine up a 4 per cent. 
incline. It would just barely do 
it, but it carried three men easily 
on a level road. 


When Automobiles Were Freaks 


“It is strange how the miracles 
of yesterday have become com- 
monplace things to-day. We had 
offers from the circus to show our 
car and actually did put one with 
its driver in John Robinson’s cir- 
cus, and we received $400 from the 
Columbus Fair for showing three 
of our cars and running two of 
them around the track to the ex- 
cited cheers of the spectators. In 
1895 we entered a car for the 
Times-Herald contest in Chicago. 
We met with an accident before 
the start, when the car skidded 
into the curb and broke a rim, but 
we got the prize for the best bal- 
anced motor, for vibration was a 
big issue. By that time people 
were beginning to take an inter- 
est in the car, not alone because 
of its novelty, but from motives 
of economy, for that first one- 
cylinder car would run 56 miles 
on a gallon of gasoline, and gas 
at that time cost 6 cents a gallon. 
The hardest thing we had to do 
was to psove its réliability by road 
tests. We were beginning to put 
out cars in some quantity when, 
in 1899, Dr. Ashley A. Webber, a 
well-known sportsman of New 
York City, became much inter- 
ested, but wanted us to convince 
him that the car was reliable and 
capable of performing its duties. 
He ordered a car on the condition 
that it should be driven from 
Kokomo to Brooklyn, and should 
arrive in reasonable condition. 

“At that time no motor car had 
ever attempted any such long dis- 
tance trip, but we had the car built 
and we determined to take it down 
to him ourselves. We left Ko- 
komo early in July, 1899, and just 
twenty days later arrived in 
Brooklyn without suffering serious 
trouble and without any mechan- 
ical injury to the car. The dis- 
tance covered was about 1,000 








miles and the speed ran from four- 
teen miles an hour to twenty 
miles on the better roads. When 
you stop to think of the condition 
of the country roads at that time, 
performance was above the aver- 
age. One of the worst troubles 
we had to fight on the road was 
the strenuous objection of the 
drivers of horses. At that time I 
carried in my pocket constantly 
the decision given by the Supreme 
Court judge which declared the 
road was open to all types of ve- 
hicles used for transportation. 

“The Haynes-Apperson Com- 
pany was organized in 1898 and 
that year we built five cars. All 
of the work was done by hand. 
The parts were made in the most 
laborious fashion, and to us it 
looked like quite an accomplish- 
ment. We sold them all without 
any trouble. The following year 
output increased to thirty cars, 
and by 1900 it jumped to 240. 
After that we started in on big 
production. Apperson dropped 
out in 1901, and the brothers 
started their own company, while 
we continued as the Haynes Auto- 
mobile Company. By this time 
people had ceased to regard the 
motor car as a fad and had ac- 
cepted it as part of the regular 
scheme of locomotion.” 


Experiments With Alloys 


_With his car already a success- 

ful accomplishment Haynes turned 
his mind back to a study of met- 
als, this time in their particular 
relation to automobile construc- 
tion. In 1895 he introduced alum- 
inum into the crankcase in the 
form of 93 per cent. aluminum and 
7 per cent copper. This is said to 
be the first time aluminum was 
ever used in a gasoline motor. 
Now it is standard composition. 
About 1896 he began using nickel 
steel in his cars. After a number 
of experiments he succeeded in 
making an alloy of nickel and 
chromium which contained a cer- 
tain amount of carbon and silicon. 
This was tough and, when made 
into a blade, formed a fairly good 
cutting edge. The trouble was 
that the material tarnished after 
exposure to chemicals. 

“This was so objectionable to 
me,” continued Mr. Haynes, “that 
I determined to keep at it until I 
succeeded in producing a stainless 
alloy. In 1899 I succeeded in 
forming an alloy of pure chromium 
and pure nickel which not only re- 
sisted all atmospheric influences, 
but was also insoluble in nitric 
acid of all strengths. Later I 
made an alloy of cobalt and 
chromium and an alloy of the 
same metals containing a small 
quantity of boron. These latter 
alloys were extremely hard, par- 
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ticularly the one containing boron, 

“In 1904 and 1905 I worked fur- 
ther on the alloys of nickel and 
cobalt with chromium with a view 
to using the alloys for electric 
contacts in the make-and-break 
spark mechanism, and: in 1907 [| 
secured basic patents on both of 
these alloys. To-day these vari- 
ous alloys are largely used.” 


Develops High-Speed Steel 


From the very first Haynes’ 
deepest interest was in the devel- 
opment of a high-speed steel and 
one which would be absolutely 
stainless. He has achieved both. 
Way back in the eighties he kept 
a little red notebook in which he 
recorded the various formulas 
developed through experimenta- 
tion. It is interesting to know 
that it contains the exact formu- 
las by which all standard high- 
speed steels are now manufac- 
tured. Metal of this nature would 
doubtless have satisfied an in- 
ventor, but it did not satisfy the 
scientist. He wanted something 
with the cutting qualities of steel 
and the noble qualities of gold and 
platinum. Briefly, it was his hope 
to combine the best features of all 
metals into one. In that he also 
succeeded, for within ten years he 
had solved every equation and 
produced a hard, bright metal 
which he called “Stellite,” the par- 
ticular properties of which have 
been already described. 

With undiminished energy 
Haynes pressed on to the develop- 
ment of a steel which would also 
permit immersion in strong acids. 
During the latter part of the war 
he sent over 30,000 scalpels made 
of his new stainless metal. The 
demand was so overwhelming that 
the little plant which had started 
in a space 50 feet square and only 
one story high has now grown in- 
to a great manufacturing plant, 
and the manufacturing rights to 
“Stellite” and stainless steel have 
been vested in two great incor- 
porated organizations, 

After he had told me the story 
of the first automobile I turned to 
Mr. Haynes with this one question. 

“What is the most worth while 
accomplishment of your life?” 

“Retaining the affection and 
esteem of those with whom I have 
been associated.” he said. And, 
looking at him, I knew it was true. 








“‘Let Work Begin’ — his 
initials stand for that,’ said a 
Missouri Pacific yard man 
when L. W. Baldwin became 
president. Read how Baldwin 
has taken MOP out of “red 
ink,” in an early issue of 
“Forbes.” 
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“Hedging”—Its Whys 
and Wherefores 
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Broad Commodity Markets Aid ‘“Hedg- 
es ing” for the Benefit of Producer 
el- 
ve and Consumer—The 
0 Economic Results 
>pt 
he 
as : By Emil Hofsoos 
yw —— agua , 

Bee ss Bureau of Industrial Economics 

h. uses TT 1 debs MacManus, Incorporated 
c+ A modern grain elevator at Baltimore, Md. 
Id 
n- N THE possession of every is possible to secure protection and in addition, to provide a mar- 
he | commodity which is purchased from the risk involved in the pos- gin sufficient to protect it from 
1g for resale in the original or in session of grain, the price of which possible loss through a decline in 
el changed form, there is an inevi- changes so frequently, the grain the market. In other words, the 
id table risk due to the fluctuations in business would be an extremely protection for the elevator would 
De market value which may occur be- hazardous one. Without some be obtained at the expense of the 
11 tween the time of purchase and sort of protection, legitimate deal- producer. 
30 the time of sale. If the commodity ers in grain—elevators, millers, ex- In the case of the miller, also, 
1e be one the price of which changes_ porters, etc.—would be the most protection from possible loss might 
id frequently, the risk involved is of daring type of speculators. Grain be secured through an increased 
al course greatly increased. purchased for resale, or for manu- operating margin. Here, however, 
r- Grain is such a commodity. facture into flour, may vary in the buying price of wheat is fixed, 
e Grain is dealt in on organized ex- price 10 cents per bushel in a and an increased operating margin 

changes, where values are revised week—such a variation is not at -can be secured only through rais- 
y many times during the course of all uncommon—and so result in ing the selling price of flour, the 
i a single hour. In the quotations either a large speculative profit or finished product. Protection would 
O on the grain exchange are reflected an equally large speculative loss. then be obtained at the expense of 
. the minutest variations in supply ‘lal the consumer. 
r and demand conditions. Here are we rasp a ” It is clear, therefore, that any 
e traders, merchants, millers, and | Of course, according to the mathe- attempt to secure protection 
e speculators. Here crop, weather, matical law of averages, itis theo- against possible loss through 
t economic, and political conditions retically true that over a period of market fluctuations by increasing 
1 —world-wide as well as local—are years, perhaps, these speculative the operating margin is unsatis- 
, 








considered, weighed, and their 
probable effect on grain prices 
estimated. The market, then, is 
sensitive to the slightest change in 
value-determining factors; it re- 
flects with nice precision the 
varying world conditions as they 
are interpreted by men whose 
judgment, backed by wide experi- 
ence and expert knowledge, is 
their chief reliance in their highly 
important though much misunder- 
stood business. 


Why Protection Is Needed 


Because of the precision with 
which grain prices reflect chang- 
ing conditions, frequent fluctua- 
tions are of course to be expected. 
Normally, prices fluctuate within 
a fairly narrow range, but this is 
by no means always the case. At 
times fluctuations are extreme, 


and sometimes they are violent. 
Closing prices are seldom the same 
two days in succession. 

Were it not for the fact that it 





profits and losses would tend to 
cancel each other. But to do 
business on such a basis would re- 
quire an enormous capital, a capital 
large enough to withstand the 
heaviest drain that might be put 
upon it in the case of a large spec- 
ulative loss. A business requiring 
such a large capital would be ex- 
pensive and clearly uneconomical. 

To obviate the necessity of doing 
business on such an uneconomical 
basis, some means of securing pro- 
tection against the risk of loss 
through market fluctuations must 
be found. This protection may be 
secured in two ways. The first is 
by operating on a large enough 
margin to take care of possible 
losses due to the ordinary fluctua- 
tions of market value. For in- 
stance, the country elevator, since 
it must sell at the terminal market 
price, might protect itself by pay- 
ing the farmer for his wheat 
enough less than this price to take 
care of its legitimate expenses, 










factory, both from the standpoint 
of the producer and from that of 
the consumer; for in effect it 
would mean a lower price to the 
former and a higher price to the 
latter. Furthermore, competition 
would not long permit any concern 
to protect itself in this way. 

We come, then, to the second 
method of securing protection 
against possible losses due to 
market fluctuations—by. hedging. 


Practice of “Hedging” 


Hedging is the process of pro- 
tecting one transaction by means 
of another. This usually takes 
the form of selling to protect a 
purchase and buying to protect a 
sale, the commodities dealt in be- 
ing ordinarily of a somewhat 
similar nature, and so related that 
normally a loss on one will be off- 
set by a gain on the other. 

In the grain trade, hedging 
usually takes the form of protect- 
ing a transaction in the actual com- 








684 
modity by a contra-transaction in 


the futures market. For instance, 
wheat is purchased and an equiva- 
lent amount of futures sold; a cash 
transaction is protected by a future 
transaction. Cash grain and futures 
are of course closely related, and 
it will be seen from a discussion 
of the theory of hedging that 
normally a loss or gain on a cash 
transaction will be offset, to a 
large extent at least, by a gain or 
loss on the corresponding futures 
transaction. 


How Buyer is Protected 


The process of hedging is based 
on the theory that the spread be- 
tween cash grain and futures is 
constantly uniform. That is, future 
prices should be lower than cash 
prices by an amount representing 
the cost of storage, insurance, etc., 
from the time of the transaction 
until the arrival of the future 
month. In other words, the future 
price represents the present value 
of wheat deliverable at some future 
period, and this value is fixed by 
the costs of storage, insurance, etc. 
For example, if cash wheat on 
December 1 is $1.05, the May 
wheat future should be $1.02%, 
considering the costs of storage, 
etc., at the usual figure—™% cent 
per bushel per month. Then, if en 
December 15 cash wheat has ad- 
vanced to $1.10, theoretically the 
May future should be $1.07%. In 
other words, the spread or price 
differential should remain con- 
‘stant; there should be perfect cor- 
relation between the two. 

With this understanding of the 
theory of the relationship between 
cash and future prices, it is clear 
how the process of hedging offers 
protection from loss due to market 
fluctuations. For example, a coun- 
try elevator buys wheat at $1 per 
bushel from the farmer, and this 
$1 includes, let us say, a 3-cent 
profit for the elevator. To hedge, 
the elevator sells an equivalent 
amount of wheat futures. Then, 
when the cash wheat is_ sold, 
futures are bought, thus cancelling 
the previous futures transaction. 
Now, since one transaction is a 
sale and the other a purchase, no 
matter which way the market 
goes, the gain on one will be offset 
by a loss on the other. The 
original trading profit of 3 cents 
per bushel, which was included in 
the selling price, is thus protected 
against the fluctuations of the 
market. Without this protection, 
the original profit might have been 


wiped out entirely. Theoretically, 
therefore, the hedging process 
gives perfect insurance against 
loss, 


Practically, however, the hedg- 
ing process does not give 100 per 
cent. protection. In the first place, 


the spread between cash wheat 
and futures does not necessarily 
represent the cost of storage, in- 
surance, etc. The future price of 
grain is fixed as a resultant of the 
combined judgments and estimates 
of what its value will be at some 
particular future date, and not 
simply by the cost of storage and 
insurance, although the latter are 
also considered. The estimates 
and judgments of the present 
value of wheat deliverable in the 
future are based on crop condi- 
tions, world economic conditions, 
weather conditions, political con- 
ditions, etc. For this reason alone 
it is evident that there can be no 
spread, constantly uniform, be- 
tween cash and futures prices. The 
various conditions which are the 
bases of estimates of future prices 
continually change, and _ conse- 
quently the spread varies, also. 


Range of Prices 


A study of cash and future 
prices from 1904 to date clearly 
demonstrates this change in 
spread. During the period from 
January, 1904, to August, 1914— 
the beginning of the World War 
—the spread between cash wheat 
and the nearest future at Minne- 
apolis varied from plus 7 cents to 
minus 47% cents; that is, the va- 
riations were from futures 7 cents 
above cash wheat to futures 47% 
cents below cash. If the entire 
period, 1904 to date is considered, 
the range is from plus 8% cents to 
minus 11634 cents. 

The fact that the spread between 
cash wheat and futures does not 
remain constantly uniform by no 
means invalidates the hedging 
process, however. Sufficient uni- 
formity of spread does exist under 
ordinary conditions to make the 
hedging process a very satisfactory 
form of insurance. 

The degree of correlation be- 
tween cash prices and futures is 
very high, normally—in fact, the 
coefficient of correlation has been 
found to be about plus .98. (Per- 
fect correlation is plus 1.) We 
may sum up the theory of hedging, 
therefore, by saying that it is 
based on the substantial uniformity 
of spread between cash and future 
prices, 


Effect on Market Conditions 


Hedging done by the‘ exporter 
and the millér is practically the 
same as that done by the country 
elevator, previously described. In 
the case of the miller, the extra 
step of converting the wheat into 
flour complicates the hedging proc- 
ess somewhat, but the principles 
remain the same. Every purchase 


of wheat is hedged by a sale of 
flour or a sale of futures; every 
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sale of flour is hedged by a pur- 
chase of actual wheat or a purchase 
of futures. In this manner the 
miller protects his operating profit, 
which is included in the selling 
price of flour, from the danger of 
loss through market fluctuations. 

To hedge successfully, it is of 
course necessary that the dealer in 
grain be able to buy or sell any 
amount of futures at any and all 
times. This requires a broad and 
active market; that is, the trading 
in futures must be of sufficient vol- 
ume to absorb readily all offers of 
both buyers and sellers without un- 
duly affecting prices. If a miller 
purchases 10,000 bushels of whaat, 
and wants to hedge it by an option, 
or future, he must be able to sell 
that number of bushels of futures 
immediately and without affecting 
prices unduly, otherwise his hedge 
would be ineffective. 

A large volume of trading not 
only makes hedging possible, but 
it stabilizes the market to such an 
extent that hedging provides good 
insurance. In a narrow market, 
where the volume of trading is 
limited, hedging is not only im- 
practicable, but the market itself 
is highly erratic; each sale or pur- 
chase of any considerable size 
causes a relatively wide fluctuation 
in prices. A broad market, on the 
other hand, has a stabilizing influ- 
ence; large trades may be made at 
any time without a noticeable ef- 
fect on prices, and the market is 
therefore less subject to manipula- 
tion. Such a market is advan- 
tageous to all concerned. 


Risk Borne By Speculator 


The breadth and activity of a 
futures market is dependent large- 
ly upon the amount of speculative 
activity in that market. Compe- 
tent speculation provides the broad 
and active market which is essen- 
tial for hedging purposes; and 
hedging is a legitimate function, 
2nd one which, as explained later, 
is economically beneficial both to 
the producer and to the consumer. 

Speculation is often condemned 
as being synonymous with gam- 
bling. But there is a marked dis- 
tinction between the two. Specu- 
lation consists of assuming an 
existing risk, and one which in the 
very nature of things must be as- 
sumed by some one. The risk of 
fire is a speculative risk; it always 
exists and some one must assume 
it. The assumption of this risk has 
been undertaken by insurance com- 
panies which, through comprehen- 
sive actuarial data, have been able 
to estimate the risks with reason- 
able accuracy and hence have been 
able to fix their premiums intelli- 
gently. In like manner, the as- 
sumption of the speculative risk 
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The floor of the Chicago Board of Trade, our leading grain market. 
left on the tables are shown samples of the various grades of grain 


incident to the possession of grain 
has been undertaken by the specu- 
lator. The grain is actually held 
in terminal markets, but the risk 
incident to the possession thereof 
is borne by the speculator. The 
assumption of the risk arising from 
the possession of grain is similar 
to the assumption of the fire risk 
by the insurance company. It re- 
lieves the public of the risk and 
places it upon those who by reason 
of expert knowledge are best able 
to bear it. The competent specu- 
lator, therefore, performs an eco- 
nomically legitimate function. He 
assumes a risk which dealers in 
actual grain are usually most 
anxious to avoid. 


Economic Justification of Hedging 


Gambling differs from specula- 
tion in that by gambling one does 
not assume an existing risk, but 
one actually creates a risk for the 
express purpose of assuming it. 
The asumption of this needlessly 
created risk performs no useful 
service; in fact, it is wholly un- 
necessary. Witness the wagers 
made on a horse race. Here the 
risks are specially created, and 
their assumption is unnecessary 
and economically useless. Such 
transactions cannot be compared 
with legitimate speculation in 
grain by competent men. In the 
latter case the risk already exists 
and is inevitable; it must be borne 
by some one; and its asumption 
performs a very valuable service. 
“Speculation of this kind by com- 
petent men is the self-adjustment 
of society to the probable. Its value 
is well known as a means of avoid- 
ing or mitigating catastrophes, 
equalizing prices, and providing for 
periods of want.” (Mr. Justice 
Holmes in Board of Trade vs. 
Christie Grain and Stock Co., 198 
U. S. 236, at 247.) 

Without speculation, a buyer’s 


hedge would have to be matched, 
in point of time as well as in 
amount, against a seller’s hedge. 
This would often be impossible, 
and always awkward and incon- 
venient. Speculation has done 
away with this awkwardness and 
inconvenience just as the medium 
of exchange has obviated the clum- 
siness of the barter system. 


Cuts Down Margin of Profit 


The chief economic justification 
of hedging lies in the fact that it 
tends to narrow the spread be- 
tween the producer and the con- 
sumer. This is due, as explained 
previously, to the fact that hedging 
provides a means of insurance 
against loss due to fluctuations in 
market values. This obviates the 
necessity of resorting to the only 
other means available for protec- 
tion against such losses; namely, 
the widening of the margin of 
profit. 

Wheat and its products normaily 
pass through the hands of the 
farmer, the country elevator, the 
terminal elevator, the commission 
man, the miller, the jobber, and 
the retailer, to the consumer. The 
hedging process tends to narrow 
the margin of profit required by 
each of these grain handlers, with 
the exception of the commission 
man (who as such never owns the 
grain), the jobber, and the retail- 
er. The fact that the margin of 
profit of each is diminished by the 
hedging process causes wheat to 
pass from producer to consumer 
with the least possible spread in 
price. In other words, a larger 
percentage of the final retail price 
goes to the farmer or producer 
than would otherwise be the case. 
It is a well established fact that 
farm products traded in on organ- 
ized exchanges where the hedging 
process can be employed, are han- 
dled from the farm to the consumer 


on a much smaller margin than 
farm products which cannot be and 
are not so hedged. This is to he 
expected. Where there is no or- 
ganized market for farm products 
comparable to the grain exchange, 
there is no means of protection, 
such as hedging, available to the 
dealer against possible loss. The 
only method of protecting him- 
self against the risk of ownership 
is for the dealer to handle the prod- 
uct on a wider margin, and this 
he does in the case of potatoes, 
onions, and other commodities 
which cannot be hedged. This ac- 
counts for the wide spread between 
producers and consumers’ prices 
of such commodities. 


Eliminates Speculation 


In brief, the beneficial economic 
effect of hedging is this, that by 
making it possible for grain deal- 
ers—elevators, millers, etc.—to 
avoid speculation, it at the same 
time makes it possible for them 
to operate on a smaller margin of 
profit. These smaller margins re- 
act to the benefit of the farmer by 
giving him a higher price for his 
grain, and to the benefit of the 
consumer by limiting the price ke 
must pay for the finished product. 

If elevators and millers were not 
able to hedge, it is clear that 
wheat, or grain, and its products 
would not be handled so econom- 
ically as at present. The elevator 
and the miller, like the jobber and 
the retailer, would demand a larger 
margin of profit, and this profit 
would pyramid itself until the 
spread between the producer’s 
price and the consumer’s price 
would be greatly widened, to the 
detriment of both the farmer and 
the consumer. Hedging, however, 
cuts down and narrows this mar- 
gin; it is, therefore, a legitimate 
and useful function, and one which 
is economically justifiable. 


© Keystone View 
The trading pits may be seen on the right while on the 
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Thou Ughts 


,_ Life and Business 








Sincerity 
PHILOSOPHER has $s said, 
A “Weak persons cannot be 
sincere.” 

At first thought there would 
seem to be no connection between 
strength and sincerity and between 
weakness and insincerity. We 
are not accustomed to think of a 
man who is insincere as being, 
per se, of a weak character. Yet 
how true it is. 

The strong man is sincere be- 
cause he is big enough to state 
facts, whether they be favorable 
or unfavorable to him personally. 
If he is at fault he will acknowl- 
edge it. “If there is any fault to 
find, find it with me,” he says. 

The insincere man is always 
concealing or covering up some- 
thing because he fears it might 
damage him, if the full facts were 
known. He fears—and therefore 
is weak. 

Sincerity is spelled 
St-r-e-n-g-t-h, but it spells suc- 
cess.--W. L. Barnhart. 

From W. L. Barnhart, Babylon, L. I. 
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There is nothing more requisite 
in business than despatch.—Joseph 
Addison. 


* * * 


Health is the _ indispensable 
foundation for the satisfaction of 
life. Everything of domestic joy 
or occupational success has to be 
built on bodily wholesomeness and 
vitality. Health is essential to the 
enjoyment all through life of 
sports and active bodily exercise. 
It is also necessary to continuous 
capacity for hard work; and it is 
only through active play and hard 
‘work that anybody can make sure 
of the durable satisfactions of life. 
To promote health in the in- 
dividual, the family, and the com- 
munity should be the aim of every 
good citizen in the Américan de- 
mocracy.—Charles W. Eliot. 
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There Are Others 


If times are hard, and you feel 
blue, 

Think of the others, 
too; 

Just because your trials are many, 

Don’t think the rest of us haven’t 
any. 

Life is made up of smiles and 
tears, 
Joys and 
fears; 
And though to us it seems one- 

sided, 
Trouble is pretty well divided. 
If we could look in every heart, 
We'd find that each one has its 
part 
And those who travel Fortune’s 
road 
Sometimes carry the biggest load. 
—Builders. 
* * * 
Although not a religious man, 
I believe the world is better off 
with the present religious activity 
than it would be without religion. 
It at least seems to be true that 
nations without religion have not 
prospered as well as nations with 
it—Ed. Howe. 


* * * 


He who is false to the present 
duty breaks a thread in the loom, 
and will see the effect when the 
weaving of a life-time is un- 
raveled.—Anon. 

From M. A. Brault, Burlington, Vt. 

. -* 


You must learn not to overwork 
a dollar any more than you would 
a horse. Three per cent. is a small 
load for it to draw; six a safe one; 
when it pulls ten for you it’s like- 
ly working out West and you’ve 
got to watch to see that it doesn’t 
buck; when it makes twenty, you 
own a blame good critter or a 
mighty foolish one, and you want 
to make dead sure which; but if it 
draws a hundred it’s playing the 
races or something just as hard 
on horses and dollars; and the first 
thing you know you won’t have 
even a carcass to haul to the glue 
factory.—George Horace Lorimer. 

a a 


No man can be cheated out of 
an honorable career in life unless 
he cheats himself. Believe in 
yourself and your capabilities and 
you will not be cheated—Emer- 
son. 


worrying, 


sorrows, mixed with 
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“Up and at ’em!” 


Never mind how much you could 
do, and how bright your prespects 
would be if only you had not made 
this mistake or had that bad luck. 

Your problem is never “what 
you might do if,” but “what you 
can do.” You have fallen in the 
fight, your knees are skinned, one 
eye is swollen shut, your shoulder 
bleeds, your back aches, you have 
made a wrong investment, trusted 
a false friend, been betrayed in 
love, acted the fool and been asleep 
at the switch— 

What now? 

Why, up and at ’em! 

The man who wins is the man 
who won’t quit.—Dr. Frank Crane. 
* * * 

We weaken when we exagger- 
ate——La Harpe. 

0: * 

Man owes his growth, his 
energy, chiefly to that striving of 
the will that conflicts with diffi- 
culty, which we call effort. Easy, 
pleasant work does not make ro- 
bust minds, does not give men a 
consciousness of their powers, 
does not train them to endurance, 
to perseverance, to steady force 
of will, that force without which 
all other acquisitions avail noth- 
ing.—William Ellery Channing. 

*¢ 9 


All the wild ideas of unbalanced 
agitators the world over in their 
ignorant and pitiable quest for 
happiness through revolution, con- 
fiscation of property, and crime, 
cannot overthrow the eternal 
truth that the one route to hap- 
piness through property or gov- 
ernment is over the broad and open 
highway of service. And service 
always means industry, thrift, re- 
spect for authority and recogni- 
tion of the rights of others.—W. 
G. Sibley in the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce. 


A ext 
f" us not therefore judge one 





brother’s way.— Romans 14:13. 


Sent in by C. A. Wagner, 
Drexel Hill, Pa. What ts your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders of 





another ; but judge this rather, 
that no man put a stumbling © 
blork or an occasion to fall in his ; 








texts used. 
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The Woman Who Manages 
Girls Speaks Her Mind 


HERE is a certain type of 
girl who is elected presi- 
dent of her class by her 
school or college mates. Seeming- 
ly imbued with a serious purpose 
in life still she is full of fun. Al- 
most invariably she is described as 
a wholesome person and she has 
“character.” 

If the head of a firm or a depart- 
ment has the task on his hands of 
picking an office manager from a 
group of twenty or fifty girl sten- 
ographers, filing clerks, typists, 
etc., he might very well camou- 
flage his real purpose and ask the 
girls to elect a president. Without 
fail they would pick from among 
their number the one girl most 
likely to make good on the job. 

The position of office manager 
has been defined as “the person 
who gets a job done quickly just 
exactly as the higher-ups should 
have ordered it done, but didn’t.” 
An office manager is responsible 
for all the errors great and small. 
He or she is the final resting place 
of the well known “buck” when 
the passing ends—-the top sergeant 
who gets all the grief and none of 
the glory. 

Obviously, if it is to be a woman, 
she must be wholesome and have 
character. In addition she must 
have tact and a ready flair for 
character-reading. 

The 8,500 home office employees 
of the Metro- 
politan Life In- 


By Philip H. Welch 


office manager. Each section head 
is the result of a careful selection. 
She continues to hold her job by 
virtue of her ability to get the 
work done properly. Naturally 
some are better than others, 

One section head with a group 
of thirty-four girls ranging in age 
from 18 to 24, had an interesting 
record in the matter of turnover 
during the last year. She lost only 
two girls from her staff and both 
of these went back to school. It 
happens also that her bureau has 
a reputation throughout the build- 
ing for efficiency. it seemed then 
that she must be “on to her job.” 

She turned out to be exactly the 
wholesome sort of person to fit 
the ideal of a class president. She 
was a few years older than her 
staff but close to their age in good 
spirits. The first important dis- 
covery was that the girls referred 
to her behind her back in the same 
way they did to her face. They 
seemed to value her as much for 
the advice she gave them on their 
personal affairs as for the purely 
business relation. 

Asked for the secret of her suc- 
cess, she said that it was in the 
effort to understand the peculiar- 
ities of each individual. 

“Studying the character of forty 
or fifty people in a practical way,” 
she said, “and adjusting your ac- 
tions to what you find out—that is 


the hardest kind of work, and a lot 
of office managers aren’t willing to 
do it. But I don’t see how I could 
get along any differently. I have 
to study the bosses as well as the 
girls. 

“I believe it depends largely on 
me whether these girls come to the 
office each morning with a dreary 
discouraged feeling that they have 
another day to get through with, 
or whether they can actually get 
pleasure out of the seven-and-a- 
half or eight hours that they are 
here. 

“I don’t believe in driving or 
hounding them. I give them the 
full responsibility of the: job they 
have in hand. I’ve worked in many 
different sections before I came to 
this bureau. I’ve seen why cer- 
tain clerks fell down and certain 
whole rooms. The head tried to 
do all the thinking herself. This 
is a great mistake. In the first 
place you can’t do all the thinking 
yourself, and in the second place 
the girls work faster and better if 
they can identify themselves with 
the job on hand and make it their 
own possession. 

“Confidence is a mutual matter. 
If you don’t trust them they won't 
trust you. I’ve seen heads who 
tried to drive their girls. It re- 
sulted in a battle of wits, in which 
the girls tried to see how much 
they could put over on the head. 
And they’re 
good at it too, 





surance Com- 
pany are scat- 
tered among 
hundreds of 
sections the 
majority of 
which are self- 
sufficient units 
similar in many 
respects to a 
separate firm 
employing from 
twenty to fifty 
persons, mostly 
girls. The com- 
pany thus con- 
stitutes a re- 
markable _re- 
search labora- §& ol 
tory for one 
who desires to 
know the char- 
acteristics of 
the succcessful 





These three girls are representative of the 6500 girls in the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company’s Home Office, whose work creates an office managerial 
problem of enormous magnitude. While these girls were selected in a beauty 
contest at an American Legion ball in competition with 75 other girls, they are 

quite typical of the big majority with whom the section heads have to deal. came to the 


when they get 
started. 

“Of course, 
we’re rather 
fortunate in 
this bureau. 
The research 
jobs on which 
the girls do the 
typing and re- 
cording are in- 
teresting. The 
two girls we 
lost this year 
went back to 
school because 
they couldn’t 
understand the: 
material they 
were working 
with. They 
talked it over 
with me and 
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conclusion that they could never 
get anywhere in competition with 
better educated girls who did un- 
derstand it. I know just how they 
felt. When I started working I 
soon saw my shortcomings; so I 
went to evening school at Wash- 
ington Irving high school. 

“What did you study—stenog- 
raphy?” she was asked. 

She smiled. “Not I!” she replied. 
“I studied English and literature 
and economics. I knew the thing 
I needed was general culture, not 
special training. I could get the 
special training on the job, or with 
a short, intensive course.” 

This section head had been cor- 
respondent and team captain in 
four sections, each dealing with a 
type of work quite different from 
the others. This had developed a 
resourcefulness in her to which the 
executive heads of the bureau 
readily testified. Even in the 
midst of the conversation an exec- 
utive came to her and complained 
that the messenger boy was miss- 
ing and was needed at once. 

“He was just in here and got a 
box of thumb tacks,” said the ex- 
ecutive. “If this report doesn’t go 
out at once it will be serious.” 

“Thumb-tacks,” was the calm 
rejoinder; “probably he is up in 
the exhibition hall helping prepare 
the exhibit.” 


A Typical Problem 


This guess proved correct but 
the executive didn’t possess the 
office-managing talent to be able 
to make the obvious deduction. 
No doubt he was resourceful in his 
special line. 

Much of the grief in an office- 
‘manager’s life comes from above. 
This same manager had two jobs 
given to her simultaneously, which 
required the use of the same rec- 
-ords. Both men were insistent that 
their work be gotten out that 
afternoon; each insisted that his 
job be given the right-of-way. 
The “big boss” was not on hand; 
so she had to meet the situation 
herself. She put the girls to work 
on one job. Then she went to the 
other man, explained her dilemma 
and promised him his job definite- 
ly by 11 o’clock the following 
morning. “I noticed that you 
were going to mail your report to 
a city address to-night,” she said 
sweetly. “I shall have a mes- 
senger ready so that the moment 
you have corrected it the report 
can be carried over and will get 
there before noon.” 

The executive (who told me the 
story) declared himself flabber- 
gasted at the simplicity of her 
solution. 

One woman section head, who 
has been with the company thirty 


SPARKS 


T’S a pity all the people in the 

United States cannot hear one 

of those dynamic speeches 
which Samuel Vauclain, president 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
makes now and then. 

He travels all over the world 
selling his locomotives, but you 
can’t persuade him that the world 
is going to the dogs. In one of 
his recent talks he told about 
loaning Poland about seven mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of locomotives, 
and then he went on to tell about 
the many interesting things he 
found in Rumania, France, South 
America, Africa, Mexico, and 
China. 

Mr. Vauclain tells us that the 
American workman lives better 
than any other workman in the 
world. He gets bigger wages, en- 
joys greater comforts, and has no 
reason whatever for not getting 
ahead. 

What we need in the United 
States is more of the spirit of the 
Polish woman who had lost every- 
thing—her husband, her factory, 
and nearly everything else she 
held dear. 

“You must feel terrible about 
this,” said Mr. Vauclain. 

“No,” she replied, “We have our 
country.” 

* *K *K 

An official of one of the big 
surety companies said in a recent 
speech that men with hobbies and 
fat men usually are good risks 
for surety companies. He also 
said that the “nut,” or man with a 
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hobby, is a good moral risk he- 
cause he is too busy with his pet 
subject to take other people’s 
money. It is doubtful, though, 
whether he was wholly compli- 
mentary when he said that the fat 
man is a good risk because his 
thoughts center on eating rather 
than on dishonesty. 

Possibly because he is tamer, 
or for some other similar reason, 
the married man is a better moral 
risk than the bachelor by a 6 to 
1 ratio. -Moralists will have to do 
some thinking when they learn 
that the violently profane man is 
a good risk because he takes out 
his devilishness in swearing rather 
than in stealing. 


* * * 


My thanks go out to every per- 
son or circumstance that stirs me 
emotionally. Never yet have I 
surrendered to my emotions with- 
out gaining an intellectual victory. 
There comes to me from some 
mysterious region a new supply of 
energy. I become more ambitious. 
I hunger for more work. Tasks 
that were drudgery become play. 
I feel power surging through me. 
Life becomes richer, more color- 
ful, more joyous. My faith be- 
comes greater. There is a feeling 
that the world is governed wisely 
—that the great natural laws may 
be trusted. It becomes easier to 
forgive and forget. There is the 
reward, after the emotional out- 
burst, of serenity—peace—quiet 
understanding. 








years, knows the species “girl” as 
few psychologists know them. 
Her success mystifies others be- 
cause she has been known to do 
everything that is supposed to be 
wrong. She _ scolds and_ she 
wheedles and she sympathizes. 
She appeals to pride and to hope 
for gain. The secret is that she 
has classified girls into three or 
four groups according to the kind 
of treatment to which they respond 
best. 

She lists them as the “baby,” 
the “show-off,” the “sensitive,” 
and the “plodder.” The first will 
cry for no reason at all and has 
to be taught to grow up. The sec- 
ond is inclined to be hard-boiled 
and smart. She reacts best to a 
sharp, if possible, witty, call-down 
in front of the others. The 
“sensitive” is likely to be th> finest 
type and requires special sympa- 
thetic understanding with an ap- 
peal to her pride without humiliat- 
ing her. The last type is doing 
her best and must be judiciously 


aided now and then, especially in 
having her work organized for her 
on an efficient basis. 

Another successful office man- 
ager with forty-two girls to ac- 
count for was totally at a loss to 
explain her method. She was very 
proud of every girl in the room 
and pointed them out one by one, 
telling why each was an excep- 
tional person. “Our high record 
is largely due to my good luck in 
getting the very best girls. I’ve 
never feceived a new girl in here 
that wasn’t a perfect corker.” 
She knocked on her desk with her 
knuckles against the day when she 


should receive an_ intractable, 
hopeless girl. That day will never 
come. Her ‘girls apparently are 


like the drummer boy at Mareng» 
who didn’t know how to beat 2 
retreat because no one had ever 
taken the trouble to teach him. 
She has neglected to teach ‘her 
girls anything but good work and 
success; so naturally they can only 
do what they know. 
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The Company That Helped a 
City to Come Into Its Own 


How the Industrial Growth of Baltimore Has Been Stimulated by the Broad 
Policies and Low Power Rates of the Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light & Power Co. of Baltimore—Public Relations 


timore is more thoroughly 

electrified, particularly as to 
its industries, through Central Station 
service than any other city in 
America.” 

The authority for this statement is 
Herbert A. Wagner, president, Con- 
solidated Gas Electric Light & Power 
Company of Baltimore. 

Baltimore is one of the oldest 
cities in America and to-day it is 
growing at the most rapid rate in its 
history. Possessing unusual natural 
advantages, it was quick to appreciate 
the added advantage resulting from 
the use of an abundant supply of 
electric power at low rates. Thus, to- 
day on the foundation of the conserv- 
ative and substantial Baltimore of 
other generations there has _ been 
erected a broad, diversified, and 
vigorous industrial city; an industrial 
center whose rate of growth is un- 
precedented on the Atlantic Sea- 
board, a growth which has caused the 
power company that was responsible 
in a large degree for the industrial 
impetus to have spent the last sixteen 
years in building plant and equipment 
to keep ahead of its growth. 

For many years prior to 1908, the 
industrial growth of Baltimore had 
been sluggish. Its citizens had failed 
to realize that it is no longer enough 
for a city to be a great distributing 
center; that it must be also a manu- 
facturing town if it expects to grow. 
As a result Baltimore had fallen back 
in relative rank among the great 
cities of the country. Few new in- 
dustries were coming in, and there 
were several instances of the decay 
of one-time flourishing enterprises. 


Weeds Out Inefficient Plants 


The possibilities of the successful 
application of electric power to the 
mutual advantage of the city and the 
power company were apparent to Mr. 
Wagner, when, in 1908, he entered 
the Baltimore situation as a consult- 
ing engineer and consolidated the 
power supply by closing down the 
several inefficient plants which the 
company was then operating, and 
creating the present highly efficient 
source of steam generated electric 
power. 


&G TATISTICS show that Bal- 





‘By Johnson Heywood 











Herbert A. Wagner 
President, Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Company of Baltimore. 


On the surface there seemed to be 
no reason why Baltimore should not 
excel other cities in its rate of growth, 
for it combined fundamental ad- 
vantages of location in regard to 
transportation, raw materials, labor, 
and market. Power, unlimited elec- 
tric power, low in cost and depend- 
able in service, was the needed 
growth producer. 

Having provided an _ economical 
source of supply, the Consolidated 
company pioneered by putting into 
effect immediately rates for electric 
power so low as to be a powerful in- 
centive for new industries to locate in 
Baltimore and give established local 
industries an advantage over their 
competitors in other cities. 

Although the new rates were 30 
low as to yield but the bare cost of 
production, Mr. Wagner knew that 
if these rates were effective in at- 
tracting new industries and in de- 
veloping old ones the great increase 
in power consumption would permit 
economies of operation that would 


ultimately make even the low rates 
profitable. Immediate success at- 
tended this effort. 

Two years later Baltimore’s rapid 
industrial growth caught the atten- 
tion of J. E. Aldred, who at that time 
was receiver and reorganizer of the 
McCall’s Ferry Power Company. 
Baltimore, which is in close prox- 
umity to the coal regions, was but 
forty miles away from what is now 
the largest hydroelectric plant east 
of the Mississippi and south of the 
St. Lawrence River—the develop- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Water & 
Power Company at Holtwood, Pa.— 
and through Mr. Aldred’s foresight 
this great source of still cheaper elec- 
tric power was at once made available 
for Baltimore. 

Fifteen years ago the Consoli- 
dated company contracted for the 
purchase of hydro-power and since 
that time the operation of the West- 
port Power Plant in Baltimore, the 
largest steam generating plant south 
of Philadelphia, and the operation of 
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the Holtwood Plant on the Susque- 
hanna River, the largest water power 
plant on the Atlantic Seaboard have 
been co-ordinated to produce for 
Baltimore what the company prom- 
ised would be an unrivaled situation 
and give to Baltimore manufacturers 
a decided edge on their competitors. 

Appreciating the natural advant- 
ages of Baltimore and believing that 
an unlimited electric power supply 
at low rates would do more than any 
one thing to hasten the development 
of these natural resources, Mr. Al- 
dred and his associates bought a 
large interest in the Baltimore com- 
pany. Mr. Aldred became president 
and remained so until 1915 when he 
became chairman of the board and 
Mr. Wagner was elected President. 

In order to gather definite and 
accurate information on the indus- 
trial condition and possibilities of the 
city, Mr. Aldred projected and per- 
sonally financed an industrial survey 
of Baltimore. This exhaustive tabu- 
lation of the city’s resources was pre- 
sented for review to three of the lead- 
ing men of Baltimore, representing 
widely diversified interests. They 
suggested the formation of an indus- 
trial corporation whose purpose was 
to invest in and give advice to pros- 
pective and existing industries. At 
Mr. Aldred’s suggestion and with the 
investment of the power companies 
an industrial building was erected in 
Baltimore especially designed to fur- 
nish modern manufacturing facilities 
to small and medium-sized concerns 
+a building in which infant indus- 
tries could realize the advantages of 
the-established manufacturer without 
tying up their capital in plant invest- 
nent. 


Low Rates Stimulate Consumption 


The policy of keeping the rates 
low has been consistently followed, 
with the result that the rates for both 
gas and electricity average lower in 
Baltimore than in any other large 
city in the country. To stimulate the 
use of larger amounts of its service 
by domestic consumers, the company 
has made very low rates for gas and 
current used in excess of an-un- 
usually small minimum quantity. 

While it would not be true to say 
that the recent growth of Baltimore 
is due entirely to the efforts of the 
Consolidated company, all informed 
citizens agree that much of the credit 
for inspiring the community and 
showing it the possibilities should go 
to the company’s officers. Since 1914 
the population of the territory served 
has grown from 675,000 to 825,000. 
In the past three years 190 new in- 
dustries have come in, largely be- 
cause of the low cost of power. 

The demand for current by the 
high tension industrial customers 
had increased from 9,557 horse power 
in 1919 to 231,453 horse power in 
1924. These figures apply only to 





J. E. ALDRED 


Chairman of the Board. Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light & Power Company 
of Baltimore. 


large customers requiring high ten- 
sion supply and do not include the 
numerous small plants which use 
low tension current. 

Both for the sake of the greatest 
good to Baltimore and to stabilize its 
own business, the company has made 
a strong effort to attract a diversity of 
industries to the city, so that pros- 
perity would not depend solely upon 
conditions in a few industries. As a 
result, the company’s sales are made 
to an unusually varied number of 1n- 
dustries. Of its large users—the 
smallest had in 1924 a connected load 
of 333 horse power, and the largest 
43,324 horse power—there’ were 
forty-one different classifications 
according to the kind .of product 
made. Among the smaller industrial 
customers the diversification was 
even greater. 

Perhaps the best indication as to 
whether rates for current really are 
low, is that the large industrial users 
find it economical to rely entirely 
upon the central station service, in- 
stead of installing their own power 
plants. Only one private power plant 
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has been installed in Baltimore since 
1909. Those that were installed be. 
fore the present officers of the power 
company put into effect their far. 
sighted policies are being replaced by 
central station service at the rate of 
15,000 horse power a year. At present 
there is a total of 70,000 horse power 
of private plant capacity in factories 
in operation. The company supplies 
450,000 horse power to factories. At 
the present rate of replacement it 
seems likely that all of the private 
plants will be abandoned in five or 
six years. With the present rates for 
current the company can furnish 
power to all but the largest factories 
at about half the cost that they can 
make it themselves. Fifty per cent. 
of the concerns having their own 
plants are connected to the power 
company’s lines either for a regular 
part of their requirements or to take 
care of their needs when their own 
plants are down for repairs. 

It is estimated that the availability 
of cheap and dependable power from 
the central station has made it un- 
necessary for factories to make in- 
vestments in private plants from 1910 
to 1924 that would have totaled over 
$31,000,000. 


Power from Two Sources 


Just as careful attention to secur- 
ing a diversity of load has made the 
company almost independent of busi- 
ness conditions in any one or two in- 
dustries and has given it a remarkably 
even load throughout the day and the 
year; so has the policy of using both 
steam and water power given it ad- 
vantages in the production of power. 
The Consolidated’s large steam sta- 
tion enables it to turn coal into elec- 
tricity at the low cost that follows 
quantity production of any com- 
modiy, while the purchase of hydro- 
electric energy gives it the economy 
of “white coal.” Having the two 
sources tied together insures depend- 
ability of service under any emer- 
gency. 

One of the largest factors in the 
cost of power is the interest on and 
the depreciation of the property. The 














Growth of Company, 1910 to 1923 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Company of Baltimore 
Year Gross Income 

Ending Number of Customers Gas Sales Current Sales (Including 
Dec. 31 Gas Electric (Cu. Ft.) (K. W. H.) Misc. Income) | 
1910 99,422 16,605 3,041,508,600 42,881,697 $4,776,237.91 
1911 104,209 19,499 3,228,881,400 70,133,852 5,119,813.30 
1912 110,004 27,175 3,508,005,100 85,775,897 5,820,287.27 
1913 116,219 32,342 3,804,067,200 110,761,336 6,264,701.91 
1914 121,638 36,847 4,152,982,800 126,860,386 6,644,787.61 
1915 123,991 41,237 4,261,828,900 145,390,026 6,989,849.63 
1916 130,792 47,078 4,773,705,900 221,475,031 7,868,543 86 
1917 136,073 52,712 5,563,462,500 309,286,493 9,233,519 77 
1918 140,239 56,106 7,159,313,200 396,053,517 12,118,119.79 
1919 144,477 64,932 6,989,863,900 349,330,115 12,813,617.04 
1920 152,545 79,469 8,771,431,700 377,613,364 15,433,458.22 
1921 155,240 92,543 8,733,580,200 359,071,254 16,612,388.44 
1922 159,720 107,202 9,307,518,500 501,878,824 20,376,084.18 
1923 165,060 126,485 10,015,893.500 603,889,695 22,221,698.75 
1924 169,512 142,527 10,283,268,600 582,904,527 21,715,196.74 
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oficers saw that this unit of cost 
could be reduced appreciably only by 
building up a large load of the type 
that would utilize the plant capacity 
to. the best advantage. That their 
efforts have been effective is shown 
by the fact that in 1910 the invest- 
ment per dollar of gross income was 
the rather high amount of $9.31, 
while in 1923 only $3.83 of invest- 
ment was required per dollar of gross 
income. The present low figure indi- 
cates that the management has pur- 
sued a farsighted policy in building 
up the business. Another result is 
that while 20 years ago it took 7 
pounds of coal per K. W. hr., an 
average of only 1.58 pounds are now 
required. 

The Consolidated is the direct de- 
scendant of the first gas company in 
America. About fifteen years or so 
ago all gas companies began to feel 
seriously the loss of lighting business 
brought about by the great develop- 
ment of electricity. A few gas com- 
panies believed that the days of gas 
were at an end. The officers of the 


Consolidated, however, decided to go 
after the business. by finding new 
uses for gas. 

The new uses were practically all 
applications of gas in the furnishing 
of heat both for residences and for 
factory processes. Here an obstacle 
appeared in that there had been very 
little scientific study made to deter- 
mine what type of gas appliances 
were best adapted to the various uses. 
In fact even to-day the gas industry 
has no central laboratory for the de- 
velopment and testing of appliances 
as has the electrical industry. So, 
from the start, the company has had 
to do its own development and test- 
ing. It is supremely important that 
only those appliances be used that are 
known to be satisfactory, otherwise 
dissatisfied customers will result. 

Although this company has shown 
manufacturers how to make effective 


-ceérns as 


equipment, it still has to make many 
of the appliances itself. After de- 
signing and testing an appliance, the 
company installs it in the customer’s 
plant and thoroughly tests it under 
commercial operating conditions be- 
fore offerin< to sell it. 

Following ‘iis policy, the company 
has built up a big business in the in- 
dustrial use «f gas among such con- 
snachine_ shops, hotels, 
bakeries, clothing manufacturers, 
enameling companies, and the various 
industries that use heat for drying. 


As little as ten years ago, all hotels 
in Baltimore and most of the bakeries 
used coal exclusively. To-day it is 
estimated that 90 per cent. of all 
cooking and baking is done with 
gas. To make this possible the 
company has had to do a great deal 
of experimental work in co-opera- 
tion with the manufacturers of 
stoves and ovens. 

Baltimore use gas for heating in cen- 
tral furnaces; some 25,000 depend 
upon it through individual room 
heaters; and more than 100,000 use 
it for auxiliary heating. 

Nearly every year since 1910 has 
seen more gas used than before, and 
there has never been a falling off in 
the number of customers served. A 
total of 1,588 industries use gas. 
They are divided among twenty-five 
principal types of business. The total 
consumption of gas in 1910 was three 
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billion cubic feet ; in 1924 it was more 
than ten billion. 

An important factor in this in- 
crease has been the low secondary 
rate which stimulates customers to 
use gas for more purposes both in in- 
dustry and in the home. The average 
consumption per domestic customer 
has risen from 30,000 cubic feet per 
year to 50,000—a volume but rarely 
attained by gas companies. In 1916 
only 9 per cent. of all gas users in 
Baltimore were using enough to en- 
able them to get the cheap secondary 



















Above—Baltimore’s utilization of hydro- 
electric energy from the largest power 

development on the Atlantic Seaboard— 

the Pennsylvania Water & Power Com- 

pany, which harnesses the Susquehannz. 

River at Holtwood, Pa.—gives an un- 

rivaled situation by which Baltimore 

manufacturers have a decided edge on 

their competitors. 


Below—Baltimore also has the advantage 
of electric power supplied by this modern 
steam generating plant at Westport. 


rate; in 1924, however, 27 per cent. 
were getting it. Similar ratios for the 
customers getting the secondary rate . 
for electricity are 26 per cent. in 
1917, against 42 per cent. in 1924. 
“Up to ten or fifteen years ago, 
the chief effort of engineers was to 
improve the methods of making and 
distributing gas and electricity,” says 
Mr. Wagner. “It was essential to 
have cheap and dependable supplies 
of these commodities before making 
intensive efforts to expand their sale 
by finding new uses. Lately we have 
achieved a high degree of efficiency 
in production; so that greater atten- 
tion is now being given to developing 
new equipment and uses for cus- 
tomers’ needs. Manufacturers of 
electrical equipment have been very 
progressive, and the industry has co- 


operated effectively through the 
medium of the Society for Elec- 
trical Development, which has 


greatly stimulated the entire elec- 
trical industry. 

“In my opinion the big develop- 
ments in both branches of the busi- 
ness in the next ten years or so will 

(Continued on page 706) 
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How to Invest Your Money Profitably 


Selecting Foreign Investments 


External and Internal Loans—American Investments Abroad 
—Outlook Bright as Credit Conditions Improve 


RIOR to the World War the 
P interest of American in- 

vestors in foreign securities 
of any kind was very limited in- 
deed. It is true that for many 
years a substantial amount of 
American. capital had been in- 
vested in Canadian securities, both 
public issues and corporation is- 
sues. The outstanding American 
interest in Canadian cor- 
porate undertakings was 


By John Moody 


President, Moody's Investors Service 


of American dollars gone into 
Europe, but enormous sums are 
now invested in South and Cen- 
tral America, in Japan and in most 
of the British Colonies aside from 
Canada. Moreover, the amount 
of American capital now invested 
in’ Canada is probably ten-fold 
what it was in 1913. 

It will consequently be seen 


present situation predict that this 
amount is likely to be doubled 
within the next ten to fifteen 
years. 

To approach the study of for- 
eign investments one must begin 
by classifying them into several 
distinct types. To begin with, 
there are the obligations of gov- 
ernments, municipalities and other 
civil divisions. Then there 
are the obligations of for- 








in the securities of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company. For many years 
the stock of this company 
had been a popular Amer- 
ican investment. Further- 
more, an ever increasing 
amount of American capi- 
tal was every year going 
into other enterprises in 
the Dominion of Canada 
and just before the open- 
ing of the war interest was 
growing rapidly in _ the 
municipal and _ provincial 
obligations of Canada. 
Aside from this Can- 
adian interest, the only 








eign railroads, industrial 
corporations and other en- 


A Prior Lien 


‘T HE history of the civilized 

world for the past two hundred 
years,” says Mr. Moody, “demonstrates 
the fact that external obligations of all 
countries of genuine stability have al- 
ways been considered prior charges 
against revenues and have always been 
taken care of. Meeting foreign 
obligations is always the first thought 
of statesmen in every land. Where 
this is not done, no progress can be 
made in restoring foreign trade or 
building up credit.” 


terprises. These foreign 
obligations are classified 
into two distinct types— 
external loans and internal 
loans. There is a great 
fundamental difference be- 
tween the two. An exter- 
nal loan is an obligation of 
a government or other 
civil division or perhaps of 
a corporation which is is- 
sued, usually, in the mone- 
tary denomination of the 
foreign country in which 


the bonds are sold. In 
brief, it represents money 














other important foreign 
country in which Amer- 
icans had extensively invested..was 
Mexico. For many years Amer- 
ican capital had been quite steadily 
flowing into that country, and by 
1913 it was estimated that several 
hundred million dollars of Amer- 
ican capital had become tied up in 
Mexico either through the owner- 
ship of Mexican Government 
bonds or in connection with the 
development of the railroads and 
the oil and mining industries. Be- 
yond these instances, however, 
the amount of American capital 
permanently placed in foreign 
countries was of comparatively 
small importance. 

The events brought about by 
the war have, of course, radically 
changed this situation as they have 
changed the financial condition of 
practically every country in the 
world. To-day it can be safely 
stated that American capital in 
vast amounts is more or less per- 
manently invested in all civilized 
countries. Not only have billions 


that the subject of foreign invest- 
ments has become a very impor- 
tant matter for Americans in gen- 
eral. The billions of dollars which 
are now invested abroad have 
come from tens of thousands of 
individual American investors as 
well as from a very large number 
of banks, financial institutions and 
other organizations. This vast 
foreign investment cannot be 
looked upon as in any sense tem- 
porary. American capital has 
gone abroad permanently and it 
is obvious to any student of the 
subject that during the coming 
years a steadily increasing amqunt 
of American funds will seek for- 
eign investment. 

It is roughly estimated to-day 
that, aside from the sums repre- 
sented by the so-called Inter- 


allied debts, there is perhaps ten 
billions of dollars of American 
capital or credits invested perma- 
nently or temporarily in foreign 
The best judges of the 


lands. 


borrowed outside the bor- 
ders of a given country. 
Consequently the funds secured by 
external loans always come from 
the people of some other nation. 

Internal loans, on the other 
hand, are obligations of govern- 
ments or corporations which repre- 
sent borrowings from their own 
people. The funds raised by an 
internal loan are supposed to be 
provided by the country itself and, 
of course, the settlement of such 
loans is made directly at home 
with the citizens of the country. 

The settlement of external 
loans, however, is a matter which 
is always far more complicated. 
Both interest and principal on such 
loans must be exported to the 
country in which such loans are 
sold. This affects the foreign ex- 
change situation, the balance ol 
trade figures, and has a very direct 
influence on the position and 
standing of the country as a whole. 
Thus from the standpoint of the 
nation itself, it is always much 
better for the government to raise 
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its funds internally rather than ex- 
ternally. And prior to the war 
practically every country of great 
wealth and stability raised its 
funds by the flotation of loans 
among its own citizens. It was 
only in the case of new countries 
where capital was scarce and 
where outside funds were urgently 
needed, that there existed any 
great amount of foreign debts. 

The outstanding instances of 
heavy foreign debts before the 
war were, of course, mainly the 
large South American Republics 
such as Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile. 
found it necessary to seek heavy 
sums of capital abroad for 


These nations had always 


sarily still further increased dur- 
ing the five years following the 
close of the war, so that to-day 
the external obligations of every 
country in Europe amount to 
enormous sums and have com- 
pletely changed the financial bases 
on which these nations exist. 

The events brought about by 
the war also changed the status 
of South American countries and 
other nations which were not di- 
rectly involved in the conflict. For 
generations South America had 
sought capital from Europe, but 
the war naturally cut this source 
of supply off very sharply. Thus 
was the South American market 
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countries have had to be met by 
outside capital to a considerable 
extent and consequently to-day a 
very large number of private cor- 
porations are obligated to Amer- 
ican investing interests. More- 
over, a substantial number of 
Americans have, during the war 
and since the war, placed funds 
in the internal obligations of other 
countries. The motive for doing 
this has, of course, been primarily 
speculative and in many instances 
has ended disastrously. But never- 
theless at the present time very 
substantial sums are tied up in 
internal bond issues of European 
and other foreign governments 
and in European produc- 
ing enterprises in general. 








the general development ot 
their countries. 

3ut the older nations of 
Europe, as well as the 
United States, had no ex- 
ternal debts worth men- 
tioning prior to 1914. For 
many years Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy 
and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries had all found it a 
very simple matter to 
finance their own needs 
without any outside bor- 
rowings. 

As the records show, 
prior to 1914 most of these 
countries were able to bor- 
row money from their own 
citizens at very low rates 


of interest, averaging 
something like 2% per 


cent. to 3 per cent. In- 
deed, Great Britain thirty 
years ago was able to bor- 


Workers All 


Specially written for “Forbes” 
By Ted Olson 


One with ledger, ink, and pen; one with sledge 


and stone; 


Yet we are toilers, builders both, and neither 


toils alone. 


One at desk and swivel-chair; one in the flam- 


ing mill; 


And so our world roars on, and man works 


out his conquering will. 


Plodding hoofs and gleaming share that 


cleaves the fragrant loam, 


Until the ripening wheat fields blaze in floods 


of amber foam; 


Far as the stars that sturdy toil seems from 


our city’s towers, 


And yet our work is one with that, and it is 


part of ours. 


Here the hand that bares the ore or fells the 


towering pine; 


There the brain that moulds the whole in one 


close-knit design; 


The fact should be em- 
phasized that an _ invest- 
ment in an external bond 
of a foreign country is al- 
most invariably a better 
investment than an intern- 
al bond. Practically all of 
the external issues which 
have been sold to Amer- 
icans are what is known 


as dollar bonds. That is, 
they are issued in the 
terms of United States 


currency and both principal 
and interest are payable in 
gold at some American 
agency. As an illustration 
let us take the 8 per cent. 
external bonds of the 
French Republic which 
were sold in this country 
in 1920. These bonds are 
a full external obligation 
of the French Government. 


—_—_— = Pe 


One the throttle’s wise control; one the speed- 
ing gear; 

And who can name them great or small, since 
both are needed here? 


Both principal and interest, 
as well as sinking fund, 
are payable in New York 
in United States gold coin 


row immense sums_ in 
London on long term obli- 
gations at as low a rate as 


9 bf a 
2 per cent., and in 1913 she Mill or office. field or mine, hill hush or ctiy 


did not have to pay very din and the French Govern- 
much more. In 1912 and Each in his separate way we go, yet each to ment agrees to have the 
1913. France, Germany, the other kin; necessary funds .in the 


Holland, Denmark and the Workers all! with a common prize to share at hands of J. P. Morgan & 


picaiedoue 


larger municipalities in 
these countries, were all 
able to finance themselves 





the set of sun— 


A dream of the goodly world we build, and the 


joy of a task well dove! 


Company in New York for 
fully meeting the obliga- 














at what now appears to be 





extremely low interest 
rates. 

But within the past decade the 
picture has, of course, radically 
changed. The war forced all of 
these European nations to seek 
capital and credit outside their 
borders and as the conflict went 
on and their needs became more 
urgent, more and larger external 
loans were floated. Germany, 
\ustria and Russia were thé only 
large nations which found it diffi- 
cult to secure any amount of out- 
side capital. Great _ Britain, 
France, Italy and the neutral na- 
tions of Europe all went into the 
foreign markets and_ increased 
their external dehts with great 
rapidity. These debts were neces- 


opened for the United States and 
the bulk of the South American 
external financing during the war 
and since the war, has been done 
in America. Consequently we find 
to-day that the American invest- 
ing public, instead of having per- 
haps 99 per cent. of its investment 
capital tied up in domestic enter- 
prises and obligations, is to-day 
interested to the extent of fabu- 
lous sums in the affairs of most 
other nations. 

And this American interest is 
not confined to external govern- 
ment obligations alone. The needs 
of business men and of producing 
organizations in Europe and other 


tion as it falls due. This 
makes it, in effect, an 
American loan, and the 


market value of the bonds 
being expressed in dollars, it is 
not affected directly by fluctua- 
tions in the value of the French 
currency. 

On the other hand, a French in- 
ternal loan, which is expressed in 
French francs, fluctuates in value, 
from the American standpoint, 
with the changes in the dollar price 
of French francs. To the French- 
man who thinks in francs and who 
measures -all things in francs, the 
French internal loan may appear 
to remain at about the same price. 
And so far as he is concerned, it 
makes slight difference to him 
what price the bonds are quoted 
at in dollars. The cost of living 
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in France is measured in francs, 
and, of course, fluctuates with the 
changing value of the franc. But 
if the franc is fairly well stabilized 
around a given value as it has re- 
cently been, the price of his in- 
ternal bond, in terms of francs, 
will not fluctuate very much. Any 
change in price will be mainly due 
to demand and supply, to the cur- 
rent interest rate and to the gen- 
eral credit trend of the govern- 
ment itself. 

It will be seen, consequently, 
that while an internal bond might 
prove a satisfactory investment in 
France for her own people, the 
Situation is radically different 
when looked at from the stand- 
point of an outsider such as an 
American. In these days the 
American who buys French in- 
ternal bonds is, of course, prac- 
tically speculating in French 
francs. On the other hand, if he 
buys an external French bond, he 
is not speculating in francs but is 
simply loaning money on a dollar 
obligation of a government which 
he believes is strong enough to 
easily take care of that obligation. 

This situation applies all along 
the line and while there are many 
internal obligations of many na- 
tions which can be classified as 
high grade investments from the 
American standpoint, this is not 
to-day so true of the internal is- 
sues of the war-ridden nations of 
Europe nor of any new or weaker 
nations like most of the South 
American Republics or the Far 
Eastern countries. Such issues 
are almost always more of a 
speculation than an investment. 

Britain in Strong Position 

Of course, when we turn to the 
internal loans of a great nation 
like Great Britain, we must agree 
at once that they are practically 
all in the investment class and 
this is also true of most of the gov- 
ernmental or provincial obliga- 
tions of the Dominion of Canada. 
While for a time British credit was 
seriously injured by the events of 
the war, Great Britain has now 
recovered her financial position 
and largely restored her strength. 
Thus we see that British govern- 
mental issues are to-day quoted 
in the.London market at high and 
improving figures and are likely 
so to continue. 

While Great Britain has not, as 
yet, returned to a gold basis and 
the pound sterling is still quoted 
at a discount, yet her currency is 
well stabilized and the prevailing 
discount during the past year or 
more has averaged only about 5 
per cent. A 5 per cent. discount 


on Great Britain’s currency is 
certainly not serious in view of 
all the circumstances. It may take 
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My 


Favorite 
Motto: 


“Good wits jump—a word to the | 
wise is enough. Against stu- 
pidity the very gods themselves 


contend in vain!” 


James S. McCulloh | 


President, New York Telephone 
Company 











Great Britain two or three years 
more to bring the pound sterling 
permanently back to a gold basis. 
If this is done it will be a genuine 
achievement which Americans 
should appreciate when they re- 
member that it took the United 
States fourteen years after the 
close of the Civil War to bring the 
dollar back to par in gold. 

Of course, the situation with na- 
tions like France, Belgium and 
Italy is not nearly so favorable. 
These countries were obliged to 
inflate their currencies heavily 
during and after the war and did 
not follow nearly so farseeing and 
wise a financial policy as did Great 
Britain. The French franc is to- 
day worth only about 30 per cent. 
of its pre-war value, as measured 
by the dollar, while the Italian 
lira is worth only about 23 per 
cent. of its pre-war value. 
Whether these currencies will ever 
be restored to their old gold values 
is a grave question. It is more 
likely that there will be a devalua- 
tion in time and that the par values 
of these currencies will be placed 
at lower figures. Of course, if 
this happens the internal debts of 
these countries would also be 
equally deflated as measured in 
the American dollar. 


Why External Loans Are Safe 


Because of the uncertainties of 
the currency situation in these 
foreign countries, it is by all 
means better for American in- 
vestors to confine themselves 
mainly to the purchase of external 
bond issues of these countries. For 
by investing in external bonds 
they are not taking any chances 
regarding the future banking 
policy of the nations themselves. 
They are buying into a foreign 
loan which is certain, if the world 
is to go on at all, to be taken care 
of in preference to internal debts. 


The history of the civilized 
world for the past two hundred 
years demonstrates the fact that 
external obligations of all coun- 
tries of genuine stability have al- 
ways been’ considered prior 
charges against revenues and have 
always been taken care of. This, 
of course, has not applied to all 
new countries or to those of lower 
grade civilization. But it has ap- 
plied to the nations of the world 
where a reasonably high standard 
of intelligence and education have 
prevailed. 


Mexico Furnishes an Example 


The situation has been natural 
enough. No nation of importance 
can maintain its standing and 
credit with other nations and 
progress unless it takes care of 
its foreign debts. Consequently, 
meeting foreign obligations is al- 
ways the first thought of states- 
men in every land. Where this is 
not done, no progress can be made 
in restoring foreign trade oz 
building up credit. An outstand- 
ing example in these days is that 
of Mexico. Mexico defaulted dur- 
ing her last revolutionary period 
on all of her foreign debts, but her 
first move, when her government 
was recently reorganized, has been 
to work out plans for taking care 
of foreign obligations, for it is 
only in this way that she can re- 
gain her standing with the world, 
carry on trade and secure a re- 
newal of credit. And thus we see 
at the present time the greatest 
problem in connection with the re- 
generation of Russia is the ques- 
tion of her reassuming her foreign 
debts and providing ways and 
means for meeting them during 
the future years. 

It is important to emphasize 
certain of the primary factors to 
be borne in -mind in investing 

(Continued on paye 704) 
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Why Does the “BigChief” Ignore 
Highway Transportation? 


VERY notably successful 
H, corporation has had a 
strong, dominant, far- 


sighted executive controlling it. 

His activities are three-fold: 

1. Determining its policies. 

2. Keeping its successful de- 
partments operating smoothly. 

3. Devoting close scrutiny to 
its younger and less productive 
departments, with the result that 
they develop a gradually increas- 
ing efficiency. 

The chief executives of most 
reasonably successful corpora- 
tions perform the first two func- 
tions successfully; but as a rule 
they do not include their automo- 
tive transportation departments 
within the scope of the third classi- 
fication. Perhaps the reason, in 
many instances, is that their auto- 
motive transportation has grown 
to an extent which is rarely real- 
ized. 

Until a comparatively few years 
ago corporations did not own mo- 
tor trucks, and highway trans- 
portation was of such minor im- 
portance that it rarely came under 
the cognizance of the chief ex- 
ecutive. 


An Important Department 


But to-day there are many cor- 
porations which have an invest- 
ment exceeding one million dol- 
lars in highway transportation 
equipment, which is used incident 
to the normal conduct of the busi- 
ness. 

And there are many large cor- 
porations whose yearly gross ex- 
penditures for automotive trans- 
portation exceed one million 
dollars. 

How many chief executives of 
large corporations give any real 
thought and persona! attention to 
the highway transportation divi- 
sions of their business? How 
many corporations realize that 
their highway transportation is of 
sufficient magnitude and impor- 
tance to be considered as a sep- 
arate department? 

Before the war, motor trucks 
were considered more or less as 
a necessary nuisance by the cor- 
porations that used them. During 
the war it became patent that few 
large corporations could properly 
function without adequate facil- 
ities for highway transportation. 


By George H. Pride 


Electrical Division, The Autocar Company 


Since that time many corporations 
have organized automotive depart- 
ments—then stopped. 

These departments, with few 
exceptions, are statistical and sug- 
gestive in character, and in some 
instances actually supervise the 
operation of the company’s high- 








GEORGE H. PRIDE 


N this article Mr. Pride 

makes a plea for a de- 
partment which, although 
seldom given the considera- 
tion or prestige it deserves, 
has come to be an important 
branch of the management 
of big business. He points 
out that to-day many corpo- 
rations have an investment 
of a million dollars in high- 
way transportation, and an- 
nual expenditures of many 
= exceed a million dol- 
ars. 











way transportation equipment. 
But, with few exceptions, the 
heads of these departments do not 
have the same relative considera- 
tion in their organizations as the 
heads of other departments repre- 
senting an equal amount of capital 
investment. 

What is even more important, 
rarely does the head of an auto- 
motive department have the same 
degree of personal contact with 
his chief executive that he would 
have were he the head of some 
other department of the same 
financial magnitude. 

The highway transportation of 
most large corporations of neces- 


sity is split up geographically to 
some extent, but usually each 
division comes under the direct 
control and supervision of the 
plant executive or sales executive 
who is senior in that district. This 
divisional executive is usually 
comparatively old in the com- 
pany’s employ and enjoys the con- 
fidence of and has close personal 
contact with his chief executive. 
He feels that he has a closer 
knowledge of his own transporta- 
tion requirements than anybody 
at headquarters, and almost in- 
variably he feels that his own 
transportation requirements are 
different from those of his asso- 


. Ciates in other divisions. 


Having a multitude of respons- 
ibilities resting on his shoulders, 
this divisional executive can give 
but a small part of his time and 
attention to his automotive re- 
quirements. Many motor truck 
manufacturers have concentrated 
the efforts of very skillful sales- 
men on this divisional executive; 
and, as motor truck represent- 
atives are multitudinous, in des- 
peration he makes the best choice 
he can in the limited time at his 
disposal and then adheres to it 
largely because he has not the 
time to keep himself in touch with 
the growing developments which 
occur in the automotive industry. 


Executives Lack Authority 


If such a corporation already 
has organized an automotive de- 
partment, the executive in charge 
of it is almost invariably junior 
in years of service, as well as rank, 
to all the divisional executives, 
and it is only human to expect 
that the divisional executive in 
many instances resents the sug- 
gestions from the automotive de- 
partment based on new develop- 
ments, provided they are contrary 
to decisions he has previously 
reached. 

Is it fair to the company or to 
the divisional executive that such 
a condition should be permitted to 
exist? Obviously, the junior 
automotive executive cannot issue 
instructions to senior divisional 
officers without causing an uncom- 
fortable amount of bad feeling and 
friction. 

Is not the situation of the high- 
way transportation department at 
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present somewhat similar to the 
situation which existed in the 
traffic department fifteen or twen- 
ty years ago when corporations 
first realized how necessary and 
profitable able traffic managers, 
clothed with adequate authority, 
could be to their companies? 

The following suggestion would 
remedy this situation: 

If the executive of the highway 
transportation department were 
instructed to report direct to the 
chief executive’s office and it was 
generally understood throughout 


the organization that letters sent | 


from the highway transportation 
department were sanctioned by the 
chief executive, friction and bad 
feeling would be greatly mini- 
mized at the start and in a short 
time would completely disappear. 

If the chief executive exhibits a 
knowledge of his highway trans- 
portation department equal to that 
which he has of his other depart- 
ments, a marked economy will 
rapidly develop, for the following 
reasons: 


A Permanent Factor 


Under these conditions the auto- 
motive department head will have 
more confidence to recommend 
changes conducive to economy be- 
cause he will realize that the im- 
provements he makes will be 
known by his chief, whereas at 
present he suspects that his chief 
hears only of his failures. He is 
bound to have some failures be- 
cause no constructive mind is 100 
per cent. accurate, and the only 
man who makes no failures is the 
one who never makes any con- 
structive efforts. However, just 
so long as his percentage of suc- 
cesses considerably exceeds his 
failures he is a valuable executive. 

Many corporations already have 
very able men at the head of their 
automotive departments. These 
men should not only have a reason- 
ably thorough familiarity with the 
operating side of the automotive 
question but they should be rea- 
sonably able executives ; and noth- 
ing stimulates a man of this char- 
acter more than the recognition 
of his ability by his chief. But it 
should be clearly understood that 
an automotive department is like 
a small railroad, with all the prob- 
lems and ramifications of the rail- 
road. 

Automotive transportation has 
become indissolubly woven into 
the industrial fabric of this coun- 
try and will continue to increase 
in importance as the years go by. 
Therefore, is it not wise to give 
it the same consideration that you 
give any other new venture which 
is apparently to enter as a perma- 
nent factor in your business? 
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Keep On Keeping On 


By W. L. 


HEN last I went west by 
W way of the “Broadway 
Limited,”’I was sitting on 


the observation platform, watch- 
ing the scenery dash by, when the 
porter came out to straighten the 
chairs which had been left in some 
disorder by a group of young folks. 
‘ “We don’t seem to be going so 
much faster than an ordinary local 
train, George,” I commented. 
“How then can this be the fastest 
train on earth.” 

“Wall, suh,” replied the African 
with a grin, “de fac’ is we alls doan 
go no faster’n lots of them pesky 
locals, but we gits dar in quick 
time because we jist keeps on keep- 
ing on.” 

A few weeks ago it was my duty 
to figure up the earning power of 
half-a-hundred top notch -sales- 
men. Although all of them were 
good producers, two stood head 
and shoulders above the crowd. 

Why had these two men been so 
singularly successful? 

Personality ? No, for there were 
dozens among the mediocre pro- 
ducers who had just as much per- 
sonality. 

Superior salesmanship? No, for 
there were many others who could 
make a more brilliant sales talk. 

Better territory? No, indeed, for 
their territories had been quite 
“dead” before these two salesmen 
started to work. 


Plodders Win in Long Run 


No, the answer was none of 
these. The more I studied the sit- 
uation, the more I compared the 
records and production sheets, the 
more I became convinced that 
these men had gotten there in a 
large and conspicuous way, not be- 
cause they showed any more speed 
than the “local trains,” but because 
like the “Broadway Limited” they 
“jist kept on a keeping on.” 

Taken by itself, any single week 
or single month’s production of 
these two men was not greatly in 
excess of dozens of others. They 
hadn’t the opportunity for big con- 
tracts that the men in larger cities 
have. ° 
But by keeping on keeping on 
and by making every week and 
every month of the year a good 
one, they wound up the season’s 
work with more money in their 
bank account than the brilliant, 
flash-in-the-pan salesman. 

Most men need to watch them- 
selves very closely to make sure 


Barnhart 


that they do keep on keeping on. 
It is the easiest thing in the world 
to let reaction set in and to follow 
a particularly god stroke of work 
with a period of comparative idle- 
ness. 

It needs self-analysis and deter- 
mination to keep on keeping on.” 
But to the man who is earnestly 
seeking larger success, nothing 
could be more essential. 

Most people find that they can 
keep on keeping on if they will 
establish some sort of an artificial 
means of checking themselves up 
and making sure at all times that 
they are attaining the proper rate 
of speed. 


His Own Taskmaster 


For example, one of the best 
salesmen I ever knew made up his 
mind that he would never let a day © 
pass without writing at least one 
new contract. As he worked large- 
ly on big deals where the contracts 
ran to the hundreds or thousands 
of dollars, it was not easy to keep 
this agreement with himself. 

But ‘he did it! Many times it 
meant that he had to hustle out at 
4:30, after a day spent on large 
deals that were still pending, and 
get his contract for the day in the 
shape of a $10 or $12 order from a 
butcher or a delicatessen man: 

Oftentimes it was 6:30 or 7 
o’clock before he got his applica- 
tion for the day. But he kept on 
keeping on till he got it! And he 
also told me that the little $10 and 
$12 orders which he secured in this 
way, in order to discipline himself, 
were of great value to him in help- 
ing secure the larger contracts 
upon which: he was devoting most 
of his time. 

I know another very successful 
salesman who always sets a mark 
or quota for himself each year. 
Then he divides that quota into 
months and divides the months 
into days. 

In his vest pocket he carries a 
small notebook ruled into three 
columns. In the first column is 
shown the date. In the second 
column is shown the total of his 
expected quotas from January first 
to the present date. In the third 
column is shown his total produc- 
tion to date. 

By adding up his total every day 
and comparing it with his quota 
figures, this salesman has a daily 
check on himself to ascertain how 
well he is keeping on keeping on. 
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5h.p. 1890 

Weighed 775 Be 
} Cost over”1000 
| Efficiency 82 % 


5Shp.1924 
75% less wt. 
907, less cost 





The Cash Value of Research 


Seldom does one find more dramatic testimony to the work of 
the engineer and the laboratory than in the pictures on this page. 

The motor of 1890 was a great improvement over the original 
Westinghouse-Tesla, the first practical alternating current motor 
to be built. 

But in the years that have followed, the same Westinghouse 
research, which gave this new source of power to industry, has 
increased motor earning capacity and enormously decreased 
motor size and cost. 

Had there been no improvement in design or in manufacturing 
methods, it would now cost more than $1,000 to build the CS 
motor shown above, whereas with the improvements made by 
research, this same motor now costs only $100 in spite of higher 
material and labor costs. 








Facts like these—and there are many—prove that the great 
sums invested by Westinghouse in brains and equipment have 
paid enormous profits to American industry. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of the United States and Foreign Countries 
Tune in with KDKA—K YW—WBZ—KFKX 


Westinghouse 
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How Management Can Broaden 
the Field of Pivot Men 


In One Respect Pivot Men Are 93 Per Cent. Capable; in Another 58 Per Cent. 
Incompetent—What Makes a Good Pivot Man —Three Factors 
Which Most Effectively Foster His Growth 


President, Seth Seiders, Inc., and Mather & Co. 


CENE: A machine room of a 
manufacturing plant. A 
foreman is talking to an 

oiler: 

“We're going to put another 
man on this job in the morning. 
I’m transferring you to C-3. Re- 
port there at 7:30.” 

“What’s the big idea?” asks the 
oiler. “Ain’t I always done my 
work all O. K.? I been on 


By Seth Seiders 


ents, foremen—the men, by what- 
ever title, who have the direction 
of groups of workers) have been 
given to understand that their 
duties involve not simply disci- 
pline based upon authority, but ex- 
planation, instruction, and inspira- 
tion as well. They have been told 
that the company desires them to 
be leaders rather than taskmasters, 


writer that the majority of pivot 
men are, in greater or less degree, 
of the same type as those who fig- 
ured in the episodes referred to 
above. As a matter of fact, sur- 
veys and tests made by my own 
human engineering service organi- 
zations in their relationship with 
thousands of employers through- 
out the country reveal most strik- 

ingly just how far the 








this job two years and 
there’s never been mo com- 
plaint. And I certainly 
don’t like the idea of goin’ 
down to C-3. They’re all 
bohunks down there.” 

“Don’t know,” says the 
foreman. “The super said 
to move you, and that’s 
what I’m doing. Orders is 
orders.” 

The oiler resorts to pro- 
fanity. That seems to be 
the only thing to do. 





Scene: Another part of 
the plant. Four or five 
men are pushing heavily 
loaded boxes up a short in- 
cline. One of them steps up 
to the gang boss. 

“Say, I think if we put 
rollers under these boxes 
we'd get ’em up twict as 
fast,” he says. 

“Never mind what you 
think,” retorts the boss, 
with a wave of the hand, 
“get ahold of that box! 
I’m doin’ the thinkin’ 
around here. When we 
want you to think, we’ll 
give you a white collar 
and send you over to the 
front office.” 








Enlisting Intelligence 


PRE movement for an open 
frank, helpful, intelligent 
relationship between managers 
and workers has gained an 
irresistible momentum in_ this 
country, and is the most signifi- 
cant development of present day 
industry,” says Seth Seiders. “It 
will continue to be the most 
significant in the next fifty years, 
because industry has got a new 
conception of the hidden poten- 
tialities of men. It has come to 
realize the fact that, as President 
Coolidge recently said, ‘in the 
last analysis, what the working 
man sells is his intelligence.’ 
“Industry has gone to work to 
enlist intelligence. It knows 
that when it has fully done so, 
all the suspicion and the antag- 
onism and the lack of common 
purpose which have put such 
handicaps upon economical pro- 
duction will have disappeared.” 


average pivot man falls 
short of the qualities of 
leadership so necessary to 
the maintenance of that 
cordial, enthusiastic, un- 
derstanding __ relationship 
with his workers which re- 
sults in real economy and 
efficiency. 

These tests show that so 
far as a knowledge of ma- 
terials, equipment, sys- 
tems, processes, detail and 
the like, is concerned, the 
average group leader 
scores 93 points out of a 
possible 100. But when it 
comes to discrimination in 
dealing with workers of 
different types and tem- 
peramer.is; an understand- 
ing of the reasons under- 
lying company policies; a 
comprehension of the fact 
that “right thinking” is no 
less necessary than skill on 
the part of workers; a 
clear conception of the 
purposes of organization; 
an understanding of the 
logic of business, and a 
proper evaluation of time 
and how it may be con- 
served, he scales down to 
2 42. In other words, in one 














The workman puts a 
sore shoulder to the box, but the 
sore spot on his shoulder isn’t half 
so sore as the spot on his self re- 
spect which the boss has just 
jabbed. 





The reader may, and probably 
will, reply that these two incidente 
(which are from life) could not 
happen in his plant. His pivot men 
(department heads, superintend- 


respect the pivot man is 


and that the one thing never per- 
missible is to carry matters with 
a high hand. Many, if not all of 
them, have taken special courses 
in foremanship. 

No doubt that is true, but— 

Several years of intimate con- 
tact with the machinery of indus- 
trial management, both from the 
viewpoint of the executive and 
that of the worker, have shown the 





93 per cent. capable, but in the 
other, 58 per cent. incompetent. 
What is the result? Let us re- 
vert a moment to the cases of the 
oiler and the workman who was 
pushing the boxes. , If the oiler has 
enough money ahead to feed him- 
self and his family during the time 
necessary to find another job, he 
probably will quit. Otherwise, 
resentful and disgruntled, he will 
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Fit for the heaviest duty 


a 





You think of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company 
as an old institution. It 
doesgo back to theearly 
days of electric develop- 
ment; yetit hasonly just 
passed its 30th birth- 
day. What tremendous 
progress can be made in 
onegeneration when the 
scientist, the engineer, 
theartisan, andthebusi- 
ness man work shoulder 
to shoulder together! 


Edison predicts that merchants 
will make all city deliveries 
with electric trucks. 


And here is a large truck, fit for 
the heaviest duty required of it 
by the Philadelphia Electric 
Company. It is demonstrating 
in service that electric motors 
drive heavy trucks with the 
great advantages of long life, 
minimum repairs, and uninter- 
rupted service. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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‘This big electric truck easily carries 
ten*heavy poles upon which electric 
transmission£wires will"be strung. 
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take his transfer to C-3— until he 
can find a new place. Meanwhile, 
how much has his value to the 
company been impaired, whether 
le stays three weeks, or, perhaps 
through force of circumstances, 
indefinitely? And what of the 
workmen whose “thinking” the 
boss did not want? How many 
suggestions for saving the com- 
pany’s time and money is he likely 
to make hereafter? 

It is just such things as these 
that make for waste, confusion, in- 
difference, disloyalty, mistakes, 
loafing, “knocking off,”  ineffi- 
ciency, discontent—and, at times, 
actual dishonesty. Men are like 
that. This is why the average con- 
cern is put to the expense of keep- 
ing one to four unnecessary fore- 
men on the job to “watch” work- 
ers. Moreover, such tactless su- 
pervision has a close relationship 
with excessive labor turnover, 
which, especially in prosperous or 
reviving times, is a costly item of 
overhead. 

In an article in “Forbes” for 
February 15, I discussed in detail 
the monetary losses’ traceable 
directly to these destructive hu- 
man tendencies and showed that in 
an organization employing 100 
workers, 300 days a year, eight 
hours a day, at 50 cents an hour, 
for an annual payroll of $120,000, 
human element wastes run up to 
the surprising total of more than 
$45,000. I showed, furthermore, 


how progressive concerns were 


cutting down these losses through 


the use of simple, proved methods. 


Responsibilities of Pivot Men 


Every executive will at once 
comprehend how large and effect- 
ive a part pivot men may play in 
making this work even more suc- 
cessful. In addition to carrying 
the responsibility for production, 
the pivot man is the personal rep- 
resentative of the management. 
What an opportunity he has to 
exercise a much bigger and more 
important function! What a 
chance he has to sell the firm’s 
policies to the men in his group— 
to get behind these policies with 
enthusiasm, show his workers 
why they are advantageous not 
alone to the company but to the 
workers themselves, and thus gain 
his workers’ hearty co-operation 
on a basis of mutual self-interest ! 

No matter how well meaning, 
how human and generous an exec- 
utive may be, or how much he may 
desire a mutually friendly, helpful, 
and profitable relationship with 
his workers, his personality and 
policies cannot permeate the en- 
tire organization unless his repre- 
sentatives, the pivot men, first 


fully understand his motives and 


ideas and then fall enthusiastically 
in with them and carry them down 
through their respective groups. 
This means not only explaining 
the import and meaning of the 
policies but applying them in daily 
contact with workers. This is 
vastly different from acting as a 
mere go-between, receiving in- 
structions in military fashion and 
passing them on in the same way, 
as did the foreman to the oiler. 
The real pivot man is a salesman. 
By his personality and methods he 
makes teamwork attractive and 
profitable. His workers practice 
it because they want to. 


Essential Qualifications 


Pivot men capable of building 
strong groups must be selected, 
not so much because of their tech- 
tical skill as because of their dem- 
onstrated qualities of leadership— 
their ability to handle men. But 
the process does not stop there. 
Once selected, they must be given 
ingtruction, guidance and inspira- 
tion in developing their man man- 
agement capabilities. 

Let us see, first, what some of 
the natural qualities and traits to 
be looked for in a good pivot man 
are. Then we shall examine some- 
what into the most effective means 
of helping pivot men become bet- 
ter pivot men. 

First of all, we should say that 
a good pivot man is a man who re- 
gards a rule of reason a good deal 
more highly than one of force, who 
believes he will get much farther 
by appealing to the good sense of 
workers, showing them that regu- 
lations are necessary and helpful 
and enable men to accomplish by 
working systematically together 
what they could not accomplish as 
individuals. Thus interpreted to 
workers, rules take on an entirely 
new meaning. They help rather 


than restrict. They do not stir up 
the natural human resistance to 
anything that smacks of obedience. 
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In the second place, a good pivot 
man is a man who arrives at con. 
clusions by reasoning it out. He 
does not take snap judgment. He 
waits until he has all the facts be- 
fore him. Then he acts promptly 
—and firmly. 

He is tactful. By that we mean 
not so much that he has the knack 
of saying the right thing at the 
right time but that he is naturally 
cheerful. He wins and keeps good- 
will because his good humor is 
contagious. Men like to work 
with him—will take off their coats 
for him. He is careful about mak- 
ing promises—and he keeps those 
he makes. He controls his temper, 
He knows the soft answer that 


»“turneth away wrath.” He makes 


no entangling alliances, plays no 
favorites. He gives everybody a 
square deal, making it even a little 
squarer when his intuition tells 
him a case of temperament is in- 
volved. He guards his words. His 
personal affairs, or company af- 
fairs of a confidential nature, have 
no place in his conversation. 

He methodically plans each day’s 
work in advance and then follows 
the plan, so that nothing is left 
over to put a handicap upon the 
next day’s schedule. He capital- 
izes upon the special capabilities— 
and susceptibilities—of individual 
workers—he knows his Joes and 
Johns and Jims—and handles them 
accordingly. He is quick to recog- 
nize initiative and to make pace- 
makers of those who possess it. 


Bulwark Against Propaganda 


A good pivot man is constantly 
on the lookout for means of cut- 
ting down overhead—the small 
leak here, the unnecessary spoil- 
age there. He shows the man who 
wastes time or materials that 
while each small leak may of itself 
be inconsequential, it becomes a 
real charge against the group 
when multiplied by the number of 
times it occurs in a day and in the 
course of a year. 

Finally, he is not led astray by 
demagogues. He has kept up with 
the world, recognizes “red” falla- 
cies of all shades, and knows how 
to refute them with facts. Thus 
he is a bulwark, not only against 
internal dissension, but also 
against destructive propaganda 
carried in from the outside. 

In short, a good pivot man real- 
izes that a worker group is no 
stronger than the sum total of its 
individual members, just as the or- 
ganization as a whole is no strong- 
er than the total of its groups. 
Consequently he believes in build- 
ing individuals and welding them 
together in a unit which is co- 
hesive because each man has a cor- 
rect appreciation of his relation- 
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Jo Americas Food “Manufacturers 


Ve 


is a standard for quality in 
the following papers: 


Pure, Genuine Vegetable Parchment 


—A perfect protection for packag- 
ing dairy, meat, fish and vegetable 
products. The ‘only paper that is 
and can be washed after being 
manufactured. Genuine Vegeta- 
ble Parchment never goes to pieces 
in water. 


Waxed Paper 


Scientifically made for protection 
against deterioration and contam- 
ination. Widely used for bread 
wrappers, and for covering or lin- 
ing cartons containing cereals, can- 
dies, soap chips, tobacco, coffee, 
drugs, etc. It keeps quality intact. 


Ledger, Bond and Writing Papers 


Three grades of bond papers — 
K. V. P. Water-marked, Glendale 
and Flivver—to meet all needs 
and prices. Ideal for letterheads, 
statements, eo Chee etc. Qual- 
ity Ledger and Writing Papers for 
every requirement. 


Household Essentials 


tia and SJning® aper, Household 
ed Paper, Household Parch- 
peor Paper; all are economical, 
convenient and essential in every 
home. Parchment Bond Writing 
Paper in 2 1-2 lb. and 5 Ib. pack- 
ages for school, home and office. 
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You know that the importance of cleanliness 
and quality in food products can never be over’ 
estimated. If you manufacture cereal, meat, bread, 
candy or dairy products the protection of a hygi- 
enic, dust-proof, germ-proof, sealedtight package 
is vital. 


Hundreds of America’s foremost food manufac- 
turers conserve the flavor, the purity, the original 
goodness of their products with K.V.P. It repre 
sents scientific packaging at its best. Tell us what 
you make and we will tell you how K. V. P. 
can serve you. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
“The World's Model Paper Mill” 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 
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ship to the group and the organi- 
zation, and strives to do his part 
well so that he may get his full 
share of the greater rewards. * 

Thus the organization is bound 
together from top to bottom by 
ties of understanding and intelli- 
gent self interest. There is no 
stronger incentive to co-operation 
than that. Every one wants to get 
ahead. Once a man thoroughly 
understands how best to do his 
work, and why it is to his advan- 
tage to do it just as well as he can, 
he falls to with a will. 

It has been the common experi- 
ence of executives that the average 
pivot man recognizes his own 
limitations in handling men and 
welcomes advice and instruction 
from the management. This is 
shown, not only in the letters of 
appreciation written by pivot men 
(the files of my organizations 
abound with them), but also in the 
keen and sustained interest taken 
in the instruction provided. 

The method which has been 
found most effective in helping 
pivot men with self development 
consists of three major factors. 
The first makes available for them 
the experiences of eminently suc- 
cessful executives in dealing with 
the same everyday human situa- 
tions with which pivot men must 
contend. The second places before 
them, in brief, easily readable 
form, the best of current published 
thought and practice in man man- 
agement matters and at the same 
time interprets industrial events 
and trends as they bear upon pivot 
men’s duties. The third is the 
weekly or monthly meeting of 
pivot men, at which human ele- 
ment problems are discussed, opin- 
ions and experiences exchanged, 
and decisions reached. 


Periodical Exchange ef Ideas 


It goes without saying that the 
reading matter provided under this 
plan—embodying, as it does, an 
explanation of the methods, and 
the reasons therefor, of men who 
are making notable successes in 
their respective enterprises—is 
above everything else practical. 
Likewise, it is absorbingly inter- 
esting, because practically every 
truth expressed is illustrated with 
a story which graphically puts the 
point over. Only one subject is 
taken up at a time. Each reading 
is brief. The pivot man need not 
have to give it more than five min- 
utes of his time. 

When properly. conducted, week- 
ly or monthly meetings of pivot 
men are one of the most valuable 
practices any business organiza- 
tion can adopt. Not only do they 
serve as a clearing house of ideas, 
but, in addition, they tend to 


cement the various departments 
into one smoothly functioning unit 
by promoting personal friendships 
and a more complete understand- 
ing of the other man’s viewpoint. 
They likewise give the pivot man 
a proper appreciation of his im- 
portance in the organization. He 
realizes that the firm wants his 
opinions. He is being consulted. 
His work takes on a new dignity. 

There must be no guesswork in 
a meeting of this kind. Questions 
must be definite and a responsible 
official must be present, as presid- 
ing officer, so that answers to 
questions may be authoritative, 
direct and conclusive. Rumors 
without foundation must be re- 
futed with facts, and wrong poli- 
cies nipped before they get a start. 

There must be a stated program, 
and the chairman must keep the 
discussion close to the subject. He 
must see, moreover, that every 
one takes part. It is advisable that 
the meetings be held in the plant, 
and on company time. Otherwise 
there will soon be a slackening of 
interest and the purpose will be 
defeated. 


Men Put on Their Mettle 


Many organizations are obtain. 
ing truly amazing results by mak- 
ing the reading material the sub- 
ject matter of the weekly meet- 
ings. This week the presiding 
officer selects the message and 
then distributes the material. The 
following week the subject is dis- 
cussed. It is common in a meet- 
ing of this kind to hear one pivot 
man after another frankly tell his 
associates of specific situations 
which, in the light of what he has 
since learned, he realizes he did not 
handle to as great advantage as he 
might have. Another will elabor- 
ate upon one idea, enriching it with 
incidents from his own experience. 
Another takes issue with him, and 
in half-a-minute half-a-dozen are 
clamoring for recognition from the 
chair. 

Two years ago a Pennsylvania 
manufacturing concern inaugur- 
ated pivot men’s meetings with an 
allotment of half-an-hour’s time in 
the forenoon. The second meet- 
ing ran twenty minutes over; the 
third exceeded the time limit by 
more than half-an-hour. Try as 
he might, during the year that fol- 
lowed, the works manager, who 
presided, could not bring the meet- 
ings to a close under two hours. 
Finally a committee of the men 
waited on him with the suggestion 
that the meetings be held after 
work, and not on company time. 
To-day these conferences, starting 
at 5 p. m., often run until 8 and 9 
in the evening. 

The point is that, in addition to 
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receiving sound instruction in the 
fundamentals of leadership, pivot 
men under this plan are thinking 
about and beyond their jobs— 
checking against themselves to 
see wherein they fail to make the 
most of their opportunities, in 
what respects they do not measure 
up to standard. They are “on their 
toes.” They keep asking them- 
selves whether, as a matter of cold 
fact, they are half so competent in 
their positions as they had always 
thought they were. They have 
been put on their mettle. 


Beneficial Results of Plan 


The effect on the workers is re- 
markable. They notice the differ- 
ent attitude of their group leaders. 
They themselves catch the spirit. 
They very quickly get the convic- 
tion that this concern is modern, 
and progressive, and human, and 
they want to fit into it to the best 
of their ability. They, too, begin 
checking up on themselves to find 
wherein they are falling short, and 
it is not long before every man has 
appointed himself a committee of 
one to see to it that he is giving 
his best—and that every other man 
in the group is doing likewise. 

Very definite results in the way 
of reduction of waste, mistakes, 
loafing, absenteeism, turnover and 
kindred sources of loss, and im- 
provement in production, both in 
quantity and quality, have fol- 
lowed the inauguration of this 
plan. 

The movement for an open, 
frank, helpful, intelligent relation- 
ship between managers and work- 
ers has gained an irresistible mo- 
mentum in this country, and is the 
most significant development of 
present day industry. It will con- 
tinue to be the most significant in 
the next fifty years, because indus- 
try has got a new conception of 
the hidden potentialities of men. 
It has come to realize the fact that, 
as President Coolidge recently 
said, “in the last analysis, what the 
working man sells is his intelli- 
gence.” 

Industry has gone to work to 
enlist intelligence. It knows that 
when it has fully done so, all the 
suspicion and the antagonism and 
the lack of common purpose which 
have put some handicaps upon 
economical production will have 
disappeared. 





“How to Cut Collection 
Costs,” by F. R. Otto, in an 
early issue of “Forbes,” tells 
how to save money and at the 
same time build goodwill and 
aid sales promotion. It has 
worked for others; perhaps 
it will help you. 
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Fordson Tractor Effects Annual 


Saving of *5000.00 


Through the installation of a Fordson Tractor and two trailers for 
conveying foundry facings and supplies, an annual economy-of $5000.00 
has been effected by the Frederic B. Stevens Company of Detroit. | 


W. J. Cluff, Vice-President states, 
relative to the improved conditions: 
“This outfit was purchased to displace 
six horse-drawn trucks, which we had 
used for years in hauling brick, tile 
and various products in barrels and 
boxes, between our warehouse and the 
various freight depots. 


“At first, we were somewhat doubtful 
of the feasibility of this plan, but our 
actual experience has been that the 


single unit is doing at least as much 


work as the six horse-drawn trucks 


and in some respects the service is 
more satisfactory. 


“A conservative estimate of the sav- 
ing which we will effect during the 
vear, through the installation of this 
outfit, is $5000.00.” 


Authorized Ford Dealers can supply 
data on cost operation covering every 
business involving motor transportation. 


Fordson Tractor, *495 f. o. b. Detroit 
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Selecting Foreign 
Investments 
(Continued from page 694) 
money in foreign securities. I 
think that every investor should 


give preference, in the 
majority of cases, to external 
rather than internal debts. He 
should then carefully consider the 
question as to whether the coun- 
try issuing the obligation is obvi- 
ously strong enough to take care 
of it regardless of unexpected 
events. All external bonds are 
not equally good; they vary in 
quality like any other bonds, and, 
of course, they vary greatly in in- 
come yield and general desirability. 
In these days foreign obligations, 
especially those of Europe, respond 
pretty directly in price to special 
influences which would not obtain 
in more normal times. 

The market for most foreign 
bonds in the United States has 
developed primarily among the 
group of investors who are at- 
tracted by a large income return 
and are generally willing to take 
certain chances which the more 
conservative investor would not 
consider. Very large sums’ of 
American capital have been in- 
vested in foreign bonds by specu- 
lators or semi-speculators. Yields 
of 8 per cent. or 10 per cent. appeal 
strongly to such people, as do the 
broad fluctuations in market 
prices. During the past five years 
there have undoubtedly been large 
sums made as well as lost by peo- 
ple who have bought and sold 
European external bonds. 


great 


Looks for Steady Improvement 


At the present time, however, 
while the speculative element in 
this field is still an outstanding 
characteristic, foreign issues as a 
whole are slowly becoming more 
stabilized and consequently the 
speculative opportunities are not 
so great as-they were. The gen- 
eral rehabilitation of Europe is un- 
doubtedly progressing and with 
the final settlement of the repara- 
tion tangle, the chances strongly 
favor a steady recovery in all parts 
of the European Continent. The 
condition of the masses of the 
people, their standard of living 
and general stability, are, of 
course, the most important funda- 
mental factors with any nation. 
If improvement is going on and 
if the prospects for peace and 
stability are good, the credit of 
that nation is certain to be main- 
tained or to improve. 

At the present time, in view of 
all the circumstances, it appears 
safe to express the opinion that 
during the coming ten years at 
least there will develop a further 
general improvement in European 


credit. As producing activities 
and wealth creation increase, 
foreign nations will more and 


more be able to eliminate infla- 
tion and restore their credit. This 
tendency is bound to be reflected 
by better and more stabilized mar- 
kets for foreign bond issues. 
While in 1924 it was necessary 
for outstanding nations in Europe 
to pay 7 per cent. or 8 per cent. 
for American capital, the pros- 
pects are that during the coming 
few years the rate necessary will 
hover more closely around 6 per 
cent. Five to ten years hence, 
many of these high interest-bear- 
ing foreign loans may be refunded 
around 5 per cent and the coun- 
tries of best credit will again be 
able, as before the war, to borrow 
money at low interest rates and 
an increasing amount of it will 
come from their own citizens. 


Investment Suggestions 


If this forecast is sound, it is 
obvious that good foreign external 
loans are attractive things for the 
typical American investor to place 
at least a portion of his funds in. 
No investor should put all his eggs 
in one basket and no investor 
should put all his capital into for- 
eign loans. But careful selection 
of the best issues is to be strongly 
recommended. The highest grade 
European issues, outside of Great 
Britain, are, at present,.the obli- 
gations of countries like Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, Holland 
and Norway. . The French and 
Belgian issues are, of course, bet- 
ter than those of countries like 
Austria or Hungary, and, for the 
most part, much better than ex- 
ternal obligations of some of the 
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South American Republics. It is 
a mistake to assume that an ex. 
ternal bond of a government like 
Czechoslovakia is poor merely be- 
cause the currency of that country 
is heavily deflated. The external 
bonds of that country are strong- 
ly protected and under even the 
most adverse conditions would un- 
doubtedly be taken care of. 

One fact which the American 
investor in these European loans 
should not overlook is that the 
market prices in these abnormal 
times do not necessarily reflect the 
real security of the loan. Because 
of the general world unsettlement 
and also because of the profound 
ignorance of many Americans re- 
garding Europe, many of these 
bond issues have widely fluctuated 
in price as a result of rumor, 
propaganda-and fear. There has 
never been any logical and sound 
reason, for example, why the City 
of Prague 7%4s should have sold 
at the absurd price of 67, and yet 
in 1923 they could be bought at 
this figure for a long period. There 
has never been any logical reason 
to. think that the French and 
Belgian bonds are not good. The 
intelligent investor who studied 
the facts before he bought these 
bonds, would have been foolish to 
séll them at the absurdly low prices 
of 1923, just as the man who sub- 
scribed for Liberty Bonds at par 
in 1918 was very foolish to seil 
them out when they dropped to 85 
in 1920. 


This is the tenth of a series on the 
fundamentals of the science of in- 
vesting, by John Moody, noted in- 
vestment authority. The next article 
—“Miscellaneous Investment Types” 
—will appear in an early issue. 








Thayer on Success 


OUNG men working for large 
corporations often experience the 
feeling that they are lost, that no 
one knows whether or not they 
are doing good work. A _ good 
man cannot get lost, as there -is 
always a keen look out for men 
of outstanding ability. There also 
comes a period when a man be- 
lieves he has come to a standstill. 
He feels he is ready for promotion 
but there is no promotion for him. 
This is the time for an analytical 
study of the situation in all of its 
phases. What is it that your supe; 
rior officers expect you to accom- 
plish? How well is that being ac- 
complished? In what respect is 
there a failure of accomplishment 
and why? 
Having laid out your course 
what is there to interfere with 
going straight to port? As I 
think of business successes, partial 
successes and failures that I have 


observed, it seems to me that the 
chief stumbling blocks in the way 
of success, assuming as I have 
that a man has ability and indus- 
try, have arisen from failure of 
the man to forget himself when 
considering his work. Sometimes. 
it is short-sighted selfishness and 
sometimes it is exaggerated self- 
esteem but, however it manifests. 
itself, it invariably is an obstacle 
to success.—Harry B. Thayer, 
chairman, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. 





A man is relieved and gay when 
he has put his heart into his work 
and done his best; what he has 
said or done otherwise shall give 
him no peace.—Emerson. 

SS. 

Be wiser than other people if 
you can, but do not tell them so.— 
Chesterfield. 
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NEW STAR 
2-DOOR SEDAN 


f. o. b. 
Lansing, 
Mich. 
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Twenty Percent More Power 


from the 


Tora Iaielor_] 
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Million Dollar Motor 


Automobiles are power vehicles for transportation. Power is the essence of 
an automobile. Power means not only the ability. to pull heavy loads but 
means also minimized gear shifting, ease of handling in traffic, on hills and 
in difficult going. All of these advantages characterize the Star Car and 
emphasize its quality leadership in the low-priced field. 


Coupled with the incomparable Star chassis and the modern roomy and 
comfortable bodies Star Cars offer a total value per dollar of cost that 
warrants first consideration by all of the millions who seek up-to-date low- 
cost transportation. 


Call upon the nearest Star Dealer. Decide which model best fits your need 
and request a demonstration ride. We will then be content to leave the 
decision with you. 
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Outstanding Points of Star Superiority 





LT Honed Cylinders Bronze Bushed Rods Double Adjustment Carburetor Removable Valve Guides 
Lapped Piston Pins Mirror Finished Bearings Vacuum Fuel Feed Hot Spot Manifold 
i) Silent Chain Drive Forced Feed Lubrication Gas Tank at Rear 100% Machined Fly Wheel 
| Light Weight Pistons Fitted to 1/10,000 of an inch 
N STAR CAR PRICES—f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 
Touring $540 Roadster $540 Coupe $715 2-door Sedan $750 
4-door Sedan $820 Commercial Chassis $445 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., BROADWAY AT 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States and Canada 
PLANTS: ELIZABETH, N. J. . LANSING, MICH. . OAKLAND, CAL. . TORONTO, ONT. 
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The Company That Helped a 
City to Come Into Its Own 


(Continued from page 691) 


be along the lines of new and better 
ways to use gas and electric power.” 

In its financial affairs the company 
has followed a conservative but far- 
sighted policy. In 1919, 76.21 per 
cent. of its capitalization was in the 
form of bonds and short term notes. 
By 1924, it had refunded its notes 
and reduced its proportionate funded 
debt to give the stockholders an 
equity of 34.40 per cent., instead of 
only 23.79 per cent.. as in 1919. 

Up to the end of 1923, $41,000,000 
has been spent for expansion and for 
improvements since the present man- 
agement took hold in 
1924 $6,313,233 was spent. These 
supplied to any 
considerable extent from earnings. 
They practically represent sales of 
securities. The Public Service Com- 
mission in a recent study of the prop- 
erty stated that the physical value of 
the property was at least equal to the 
par value of the securities issued. 


Customer Ownership 


Very successful efforts have been 
made to place the company’s securi- 
ties widely among its customers and 
employees. As a result each year 
sees more dividend checks distributed 
than: ever before. 
every twenty-five participates in the 

y’s earnings. Mr. Wagner 

believes confidently that it will not be 
long before a relatively very large 
proportion of the people who pay for 
the service will be stockholders. 
_ There are now 14,890 owners of 
the common and preferred stock, of 
whom 63 per cent. are residents of 
Maryland. 

Besides the officers and directors, 
309 employees own stock and about 
301 more are buying it on the par- 
tial payment plan. 

Individual investors hold about 
two-thirds of the bonds, the balance 
being in the hands of savings banks, 
insurance companies, and so on. 

The company makes great effort to 
deserve the goodwill of its customers. 
That’ it has been successful in this is 
indicated by the fact that of the many 
people in Baltimore to whom I talked 
about the company not one had any- 
thing but good to say about it. Mr. 
Wagner states the case like this: 

“Our company has no place for a 
poor nor an indifferent employee. 
We take the greatest pains to select, 
train and encourage the employees 
to give the best and most courteous 
service to all of our customers. We 
furnish the best equipment and en- 
gineering skill that we can find. 

“But ability to serve is not wholly 
dependent upon men, machines, and 
materials. We must have informa- 
tion as to our shortcomings and the 
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Power Growth by Years 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 
Power Company of Baltimore 
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1910 2 4 9,557 
1911 2 5 14,657 
1912 4 8 26,901 
1913 7 11 35,243 
1914 9 15 50,031 
1915 17 28 64,970 
1916 26 42 88,932 
1917 31 50 109,359 
1918 33 57 179.245 
1919 34 56 162,876 
1920 42 65 199,471 
1921 41 66 193.030 
1922 47 76 192,879 
1923 54 87 217,590 
1924 65 99 231,453 




















One customer. in-: 


public must have information about 
us. For this reason we try in every 
way to tell our customers and em- 
ployees everything about our com- 
pany that may be of interest and we 
constantly invite our customers to 
tell us of their needs. 

“For more than two years we have 
been publishing in the Baltimore pa- 
pers a series of informative adver- 
tisements. Each of them has carried 
this line, ‘Is Your Service Goop? 
Ir Not, Prease Let Us Know.’ This 
invitation has been printed more than 


45,000,000: times.” : ; « - 
Attitude of Company 


The company maintains two tech- 
nical schools and one sales school for 
its employees. In addition it helps to 
pay the tuition of employees who wish 
to attend outside night classes along 
the line of their work. It has in op- 
eration a pension system and it pro- 
vides the usual types of welfare work. 

That it is able to command the loy- 
alty of its employees to an unusual 
degree is testified by the fact that 
out of its 4,200 workers, 1,518. over 
two-thirds, have been with it more 
than five years, 459 more than fifteen 
years, and 99 more than twenty-five 
years. 

The whole attitude of the company 
is well set forth in a letter written to 
the Public Service Commission by 
Mr. Wagner in July, 1924, six months 
after a reduction in rates had gone 
into effect. In part he said: 

“The company realized that it must 
bend every effort to cultivate an in- 
creased use of its products, and, 
simultaneously, through _ efficient 
management, to operate with the 
most rigid economy consistent with 
good service. 

“The company’s efforts to bring 
the economy and convenience of its 
service more intimately to the atten- 
tion of its customers have resulted 
in increased business. 


turns. 
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“The company is not content with 
the degree of fulfillment it has 
reached with its program of good 
public service, and, with the large 
capital expenditures being made for 
the extension of its plants it looks 
confidently forward to an era of bet- 
ter public service. 

“In this connection it seeks the 
aid of the public through construc- 
tive criticism of its service as applied 
to the specific needs of its customers, 
either directly by communication 
with the officers of the company or 
through complaints addressed to the 
Commission.”’ 





Employee Stockholders 


Ownership of corporations by 
wage earners is a tendency of 
very rapidly increasing propor- 
tions in this country. Studies of 
returns filed under the Federal in- 
come tax law indicate that for 
dividends derived from ownership 
of stock, the largest increases 
within recent years has been in 
that class of the population whose 
individual incomes have not ex- 
ceeded $5,000. Stock dividends 
received by persons in this income 
class-in 1917 were 9.5 per cent. of 
the total for all persons filing re- 
In 1921 this proportion 
reached a peak of 22.7 per ‘cent. 
and. has declined slightly since 
that time. This fact suggests a 
tendency toward ownership of cor- 


“porations in this country by the 


wage earners. The figures of 
stock ownership of the railroads 
of the country are perhaps the 
most accurate of any, because 
complete reports are filed, in ac- 
cordance with law, with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. At 
the: present time the stocks of 
Class 1 railroads are held by more 
than 807,000 persons, and the 
average holding per stockholder is 
$9,110. In 1915 the total number 
of stockholders was only 511,000 
and the average holding $13,361.— 
“Index,” published by New York 
Trust Company. 
ee 


A wise man will make more op- 
portunities than he finds.—Francis 
Bacon. 

* ¢ 6 
Of all the horrid, hideous sounds 
of woe, 
Sadder than owl songs or the 
midnight blast, 
Is that portentous phrase, “I told 
you so.”—Byron. 
w* 


‘ Be audacious, learn to work with 


other people, and pick a big busi- . 


ness. Of course a small business 
may succeed, but the chances of 
its success are small compared to 
that of a big business—L. FI. 
Loree, president, Delaware & 


Hudson Railroad Company. 
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“That New 


WILLYS KNIGHT 











Unequaled performance 


*- unequaled 


economy + A 


new name for smoothness 
->A new high mark for 
efficiency ++ An engine 
you ll never wear out : - 


Great engineers, great scientists, great inventors 
—prominent men in all walks of life, such as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, former Assistant Secre- 
tary ofthe Navy; Dr. Lee de Forest, the ““father’’ 
of radio; Glenn Curtiss, famous aeroplane in- 
ventor; Hiram P. Maxim, President of the 
Maxim Silencer Company; Bud Fisher, the 
noted cartoonist— are outspoken in their en- 
thusiasm over the wonderful smoothness of the 
new Willys-Knight. 

In addition to the vast fundamental advantages 
of the Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine over 
poppet-valve engines—there is built into this 
marvelous engine a great English invention that 
prevents engine vibration at any speed—the cele- 
brated Lanchester Balancer. Willys-Knight is 
the only car in the United States equipped with 
this great advance in engineering. 

Automobile engineers have yet to invent and 
build another type of ‘engine that possesses the 


long-wearing qualities of the Willys-Knight 
engine. Fifty thousand miles of uninterrupted 
service is commonplace, the usual thing, with 
this extraordinary engine. And even after five, 
six, seven years or more, when other engines 
have spent their life, the Willys-Knight engine 
is still young. Repair costs are next to nothing. 
For this engine has no clashing cams, no ham- 
mering pushrods, no pounding valves— no 
carbon troubles—no valve-grinding. It’s an 
engine you'll never wear out! 

Hand in hand with this progressive engineer- 
ing is coupled a marked progress in coachbuild- 
ing. It is only natural that such a car should 
also excel in luxury. See it—drive it—and it’s 
a hundred to one you will want it more than 
you have ever wanted a car before. 


+ ° . 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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cA Life - Saver for Busy Business OMen, 


O be successful, you must keep well-posted. Yet 

you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business men 
all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, financial, 
commercial, investment, railroad, utilty, automotive, agri- 
cultural and labor news at home and abroad, supple- 
mented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by leading 
men of affairs and by regular monthly interpretive, for- 
ward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. Julius 








Labor and Wages 

















HE report of the New York State 

Industrial Commissioner for January 
indicates that factory employment ‘was 
slightly lower than in December. Nor- 
mally, there is a decline during January 
on account of inventory taking, but the 
reaction this year was larger than can 
be explained by that influence. Em- 
ployment in the railroad equipment fac- 
tories suffered a definite setback, and 
declines in building materials were 
more severe than usual. Brick yards on 
a representative list had about 900 em- 
ployees this year against 1,600 last year, 
and cement and plaster plants also op- 
erated on a smaller scale. The most sig- 
nificant development that the report 
shows was the irregularity in the in- 
dividual firms. No apparent tendency 
up or down was definitely fixed. Em- 
ployment in automobile factories shows 
an increase for the month, and the met- 
als as a whole had about the same num- 
ber of employees as in December. All 
textiles combined showed a gain of 
about 1 per cent. for the month. Silk 
mills were a little busier, as were the 
woolen. Shoe factories gained about 500 
more workers. 

With several important exceptions, the 
trend of wage earnings is upwards, ac- 
cording to the Labor Bureau, Inc. How- 
ever, “there continues to be danger oi 
price inflation as a result of easy credit 
and the boom psychology which accom- 
panied Republican success in the elec- 
tion.” If the upward tendency in whole- 
sale prices should continue rapidly it 
would soon cause a rise in the cost of 
living which would cancel any gain 
made by wage earners from high wage 
rates or fuller employment. 

The Unemployment Insurance Fund, 
recently established in the cloak, suit 
and skirt industry, will begin payment 
of benefits on June 1. Contributions 
from workers and employers now total 
about $600,000, and, by July 31, it 1s 
expected, the funds will be about $1,- 
250,000. The workers pay 1 per cent. 
of their weekly wages into the fund and 
employers give 2 per cent. of their week- 
ly pay roll. Each worker must have 
been unemployed for a period of nine 


weeks in the Spring and Fall seasons 
before becoming eligible for the payment 
of benefits. 

A strike of about 3,000 men and 800 
women engaged in the hatters’ trade in 
Orange, N. J., is threatened on account 
of the failure of the manufacturers to 
sign an agreement for a new scale of 
wages. 

Reports of further reductions in wages 
ranging about 10 per cent. continue to 
come from the New England cottoa 
manufacturing section centering around 
Lawrence. The Arcadia Mills is the lat- 
est to join the list. 








Money and Banking 

















Federal Reserve System 


(000 omitted) 

Latest 2 wks. ago Year ago 
Gold Reserve. ...$2,896,340 $2,939.386 $3,128,262 
Bills Disct 331,806 273,692 546,346 
Earn. Assets.... 1,050,008 985,582 951,680 
Notes in Cir 1,713,662 1,084,311 2,039,203 
2,242,455 2,265,216 1,972,209 
76.9% 78.0% 80.9% 
HE latest statement of the Federal 
Reserve System continues to reflect 
the effect of gold exports, which, since 
December 1, total about $160,000,000. 
There was a considerable gain in bills 
discounted during the last two weeks, 
this being reflected by a gain in total 
earning assets. The net result of the 
changes was a decline of 1.1 points in 

the reserve ratio. 

Money rates generally were a little 
firmer, call money reaching a high of 
4% per cent., the highest since late in 
January. The upturn was caused by out- 
of-town banks calling their loans, the 
funds evidently being needed for local 
commercial purposes. Interest rates in 
New York during the last two weeks 
fluctuated as follows: 


New York Money Market 
High Low Last 


0 % %o 


41% 3 4 
Time, 60-90 days....31%4-3 314-3 314-3 
Com. Pap. 4-6 mos.. ai * Bit * 3ie 
Banker’s Accept 2 3, 
Rediscount Rate.... 3 3 

For the second month in succession, 
bank clearings of the country estab- 
lished a new high level. The total for 
January at the principal clearing houses 
was $46,155,456,868, an increase of 2.9 


Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, “Railway 
Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor, “Textile World”; I. V. 
Shannon, New Orleans, leading authoritive on cotton; 
F, J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment bank- 
ers; Paul Wagner,:“National Petroleum News”; J. G. 
Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 


per cent. over December, which was also 
a record, and 20 per cent. over January, 
1924. In New York City, clearings were 
4.3 per cent. over December, and 29,1 
per cent. over January, last year. 

The Senate Committee on banking and 
currency has reported favorably on the 
McFadden National Bank Bill, but sev- 
eral changes were written into it from 
the original draft. Section 9 was strick- 
en out, thus permitting state banks to 
remain eligible for Federal Reserve 
membership without relinquishing 
branches. 








Prices 














Feb. 1,25 Jan.1,’25 Feb. 1,24 
204.592 202.565 
Bradstreet’s ... 13.8852 13.9347 


DVANCES in the price of crude oil 
and refined products, principally gas- 
oline, continues to be the outstanding 
feature of the commodities market. The 
principal influence has been a sharp de- 
cline in production, output per day at the 
latest report averaging 1,915,000 barrels. 
This is 99,850 barrels below the peak of 
1924 reached in September, and a shrink- 
age of 339,100 barrels, or 14.8 per cent. 
from the peak of 1923. Advances in 
prices have been widespread, the latest up- 
turn ranging from 10 to 40 cents per bar- 
rel for crude. The average price of 
gasoline in 30 representative cities, ac- 
cording to a compilation made by Dow, 
Jones & Company, is 17.26 cents a gallon, 
an advance of 3.67 cents since last October. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
continued increase in retail food prices 
for January. The survey covers 22 cities, 
and in 20 there was an upturn. Cincinnati, 
Kansas City and Savannah led with in- 
creases of 4 per cent. each. 

The American Woolen Company in its 
lines for the Fall of 1925, covering men’s 
woolen and worsted suitings and woolen 
overcoatings, quotes prices averaging 6.6 
per* cent. above those of a year ago. 
Prices of serges average about 3 per cent. 
more than at the opening last season. 

The White Motor Company has reduced 
prices ranging from $250 to $300 on its 
light duty trucks. The reductions affect 
four of the ten White models, including 
both three-quarters-ton and _ two-ton 
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models. There is no change in heavy duty 
trucks or chassis prices. 

The Department of Agriculture in a 
recent special report looks for no higher 
prices for sugar and sugar beets during 
the coming season. There was a 14 per 
cent. increase in the world’s sugar produc- 
tion for the 1924-25 season over the 
previous record production in 1923-24. 

Prices of leading commodities at this 
time two weeks ago and a year ago follow: 


2 wks. Year 


Latest ago go 
Wheat, No. 2 red....... 2.11% 2.29% 1.27% 
Corn, No. 2 yellow...... 1.39% 1.47 965% 
Oats, No. 2 white...... .64 70 59 
Mase incssawlvsswadenen 9.25 10.15 6.40 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio....... .22% .23% 149% 
Sugar, QfEMscccicceccese .06 .06 -09 
Bard, Bee Wiis wedetsscta 15.60 16.30 11.70 
OPK, MEMccanacedonnes 37.00 36.00 24.75 
eee 22.00 22.00 23.00 
fron, 2X PRia.e.....6 0's 25.50 25.50 24.50 
A ea eae 40.00 40.00 04.00 
DAOM Juss Mivawesen secon 9.37% 9.70 9.40 
EOOUEE aseiwovscdusanes 14.70 14.62% 13.25 
ee es 24.45 24.50 30.40 
PYINECHOUIE. asccsiexsinccees 06% 0634 .07 














Shipping and Trade 














HE subject of a ship subsidy has 
again come before the Senate. The 
matter was discussed in connection with 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill, which provides funds for the op- 
eration of the Government merchant ma- 


rine during the next fiscal year. A 
number of Senators expressed them- 
selves as being in favor of a subsidy in 
order that the vessels might be oper- 
ated by private concerns who could re- 
place the Government in the business. 
It was brought out that the actual over- 
head expenses of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation amount to but 4% per cent. 
of the entire cost of ship operation. The 
personnel has been largely reduced and 
about $1,000,000 has been clipped from 
the salary list as a result. 

The Shipping Board is making a spe- 
cial effort to sell all of its lake-built 
vessels to American buyers before it is 
necessary to dispose of them by scrap- 
ping, and substantial price reductions 
have been made as a special inducement. 
The Board has approximately 325 lake- 
built vessels. Any of the ships will be 
offered for sale at a price of $50,000 
each, less the sum estimated by the 
Board to be necessary for recondition- 
ing for service. Liberal terms will be 
extended to responsible companies. 

It is reported from Ottawa that the 
Government is being urged to subsidize 
a Canadian steamship line to compete in 
the North Atlantic Service, which will 


be able to grant more favorable rates 


for Canadian products. 
Imports of merchandise into the United 
States in January were valued at $346,- 
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000,000, against $295,506,212, in January, 
1924. Exports were $447,000,000 against 
$395,172,187. The favorable trade bal- 
ance for January was $101,000,000, 
against a favorable trade balance of $99,- 
665,975 for January, 1924. The Govern- 
ment official figures for gold exports 
were $73,488,505 for the month against 
$280,723 for the same month a year ago. 
Imports of gold were valued at $4,223,- 
147, against $45,135,760. The net result 
was a loss of $69,265,358 in gold. 








Railroads 




















HE Senate recently voted 56 to 8 to 

eliminate the Pullman surcharge of 
50 per cent. of the regular fare which 
now goes to the railroad company. A 
similar proposal has been introduced in 
the House, but no action has been taken 
up to this time. The amount collected 
by the railroads under the surcharge is 
about $40,000,000 annually. Theoretically, 
at least, the action should not adverse- 
ly affect the earning power of the rail- 
roads, as the Transportation Act pro- 
vides that rates must be high enough to 
show a return of 5% per cent. on valua- 
tion. The action means a readjustment 
in rdtes in other directions, probably 
meaning that the reductions in freight 
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month or year ago. 








The four classifications of economic condi- 
tions in the above map are actual, not com- 
parative; that is, where business is desig- 
it is actually good now and 
not merely good by comparison with a 
The factors considered 


are: agriculture, industry, employment, trade, 
money, and credit conditions. 
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Forbes business map for last month. 
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oe the coming of the law of 
property came man’s instinct to 
protect his family and his home—with 
the dawn of history came civilization 
and the common law — both recogniz- 
ing this instinct as right and just. 


So today the law grants every citizen 
theright to protect his own. And science, 
working for the common good of man, 
perfected the revolver to insure the de- 
fense of home, family and property. 


On every honest man lies the duty to 
learn the sane and proper service of the 
revolver in safeguarding what is his own. 


SMITH & WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Booklets describing how any cellar may 
easily be adapted for pistol shooting and 
giving instruction in this art will be sent 
upon request. Address Dept. H. 1 
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tariffs which normally would take place 
with increased business will be deferred. 

The complete report of the Class [ 
railroads for 1924 shows total net op- 
erating income of $987,133,650, equivalent 
to 4.35 per cent. on the property, com- 
pared with 4.49 per cent. earned in 1923. 
Gross operating revenues were $5,986,- 
492,100, a decrease of $373,931,100, or 5.9 
per cent. under 1923. Operating ex- 
penses were reduced 7.8 per cent. to 
$4,558,307,800. The railroads paid out 
$344,073,780 in taxes during the year, an 
increase of $6,739,360 over 1923. This 
was at the average daily rate of $940,- 
092, compared with $924,204 in the pre- 
vious year. 

Loadings of revenue freight continue 
in excellent volume, the total for the 
year so far considerably exceeding that 
of the corresponding period of last year. 
Loadings for the last four weeks, com- 
pared with the corresponding weeks of 
the three preceding years, follow: 

1925 1924 1923 1922 








SS ee 932,150 894,851 864,297 731,109 

eam. Bb«<: ce 924,254 891,481 869,464 740,386 

ae. St ccece 896, 055 929,623 865,414 747,895 

Feb. 7 .... 928,244 906, 017 849,353 777,791 
e 

| Cotton and Grain 
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Noarms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Western Representative: 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
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HE Census Bureau reports that 589,- 

725 bales of lint cotton were con- 
sumed in the mills of this country in 
January, compared with 532,047 in De- 
cember, and 576,644 in January, 1924. 
Total consumption for the season from 
August 1, 1924, to January 31, 1925, 
amounted to 2,939,305 bales, compared with 
3,087,560 bales a year ago. Stocks of cot- 
ton, exclusive of linters, in manufacturing 
establishments on January 31, totaled 
1,433,814 bales, and in warehouses 3,863,- 
475. One year previously the stocks 
totaled 1,633,332 and 2,966,466, respective- 
ly. Active spindles on January 31, num- 
bered 33,180,758, compared with 32,661,- 
940 on December 31, and 33,339,806 on 
January 31, 1924. 

Exports for January amounted to 
1,076,075 bales, against 1,075,923 in De- 
cember and 546,253 in January, 1924. For 
the six months of the present season ex- 
ports totaled 5,420,751 bales, against 3,810,- 
156 in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. 

Buying of cotton for foreign accounts 
has contributed an element of strength 
in the present market. It appears, how- 
ever, that the demand for cotton abroad 
is being filled rapidly. The closing out 
of March contracts has contributed a good 
deal of irregularity te the market during 
the last several days. 

The grain markets have been subject to 
considerable irregularity and weakness 
recently. May wheat dropped over 10 
cents in a little more than an hour on 
one occasion, the total decline from high 
of the season being 28 cents. The market 
at Winnipeg suffered a similar slump. On 
January 28, May wheat sold at $2.05. 
Flour has followed the downward course 
of wheat, the total reaction being $1.10 a 
barrel. Incidentally, Russia has taken 
1,000,000 barrels of Canadian flour and 
4,000,000 bushels of Canadian wheat, within 
recent weeks. A moderate rally followed 
the break. The latest reports of the total 
visible supply indicated 75,868,000 bushels, 
against 64,789,000 a year ago. 

Corn and oats reflected the action of 
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(—emaque career of the Campbell-Ewald Company 
Dy iG e has been one of constant development. Its 
Le Se aggressive service in the interests of its clients 
ewes) has helped them grow, and it has grown with 
them. Its important contributions to advertising success 
have thoroughly established it as a powerful national 
factor. 

Today the facilities of the Campbell-Ewald Company 
are again greatly increased, and its capacity to serve is 
still further magnified and broadened, by a notable 
expansion of its Eastern organization. | 


Three men of wide experience and known ability— 
Norman Craig, Alfred K. Higgins and H. Ledyard Towle 

-have come into our Eastern Department. They, with 
J. Kingsley Gould and other members of our Eastern 
staff, will form a New York advertising agency organi: 
zation that is complete in every particular, with all 
facilities for rendering valuable service in every phase 
of advertising and marketing. 


To further aid this purpose, the Eastern office of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company is, on February 18th, occupy- 
ing the entire twenty-third floor of the Johns-Manville 
Building on Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York 
City—a position of easy access from Grand Central 
Station, Pennsylvania Station and the New York sub 
way lines. 


The personnel of the new Eastern organization is eager 
and able to carry the Campbell-Ewald ideals of service 
to Eastern advertisers, and we are backing them with 
all the resources of our national organization. 


President 


CAMPBELL-EW ALD COMPANY 


Detroit NewYork Chicago Toronto 
Los Angeles San Francisco 





Aldvertising 
Well Directed 
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Centrally Located 


Our Eastern offices occupy the entire en -third floor 
of the Johns-Manwille Building on Madison Avenue 
at 41st Street — conveniently reached by all lines of 
travel to and in New York City. 


who now becomes Eastern Manager for 
Campbell - Ewald, has enjoyed a successful 
advertising and sales experience covering 
fifteen years. He has served, in executive 
capacities, Armour & Company, Fuller 
& Smith and the Aluminum Castings Com- 
pany. He organized, and is still a director 
of, the fight ¢ Alloys ear ag 8 of ~~ 
ville, Ohio. Most recently he has 

Vice President of Frank na. = 


AYud k-thipee 


the new Manager of Eastern Service for the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, has for fourteen 
years held positions of responsibility with 
Calkins & Holden, Martin V. Kelley Co.,N. 

W. Ayer & Son, the United States Adver- 
tising Corporation, and Frank Seaman, Inc. 


brings to his new position as Eastern Art 
Director of the Campbell-Ewald Company 
a long and intimate association with fine 
art. He was an art instructor at Columbia 
University, and with the age j York City 
and Newark, N. J., Boards of Education. 
He has been an executive of the H. K. 
McCann Company and Frank Seaman, Inc. 
His works hang in the permanent collection 
of the Museum of Fine Arts at San Francisco 
and the National Gallery at Washington. 


will continue to serve Eastern clients of 
the Campbell-Ewald Company as he has 
been doing so successfully for the past four 
and a half years. Mr. Gould’s experience 
was obtained with the Detroit office of this 
company; with the Foard Motor Company of 
Canada, Ltd., and with Henry Ford & Son. 
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Mississippi River Power Co. 


6% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Redeemable at 115 
Preferred as to dividends and in case of liquidation 


Company owns and operates one of the largest and most efficient hydro-electric 
power pet in the world spanning the Mississippi River at Keokuk, Iowa. 
More than 145,000 horsepower is sold wholesale under contracts to public utility 
and industrial companies operating in one of the natural transportation centers of 
the United States. Earnings available for Reserves, Retirements and Dividends 
over 24% times annual dividend requirements on Preferred Stock. Company has 
been under our executive management since incorporation. 


Price to yield about 6.60% 





El Paso Electric Company 
(Delaware Corporation) 


7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Regular Dividends Paid Since 1903 


Company controls, through stock ownership, companies which do the entire electric 
lighting, commercial power, street and interurban railway business in and adjacent 
to El Paso, Texas, and Juarez, Mexico; own the two toll bridges across the 
Rio Grande at El Paso, and do the electric light and power and ice business in 
Las Cruces, Mexico. Earnings available for Reserves, Retirements and Dividends 
over 4 times annual dividend requirements on Preferred Stock. There is junior 
to the preferred stock, no par value common stock paying annual dividends of 
$5 per share and having a market value of over $4,000,000. Properties have been 
under our executive management since 1901. 


Price to yield about 6.80% 


Complete Information Concerning these Preferred Stocks 
Furnished on Request 


STONE & W EBSTER 


BOSTON 
147 Milk Street 


CHICAGO 
Firet Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
120 Broadway 
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Grow Peaches! 


Large Yellow and Red Freestone, 
Ripening in August. 
Original orchard has produced specimens 
12 inches in circumference, weighing 
12 ounces. 

The tree is a strong, upright er 
and very hardy, has stood 16 degrees 
below zero and produced a full crop, 
while Elberta and Crawford under the 
same conditions in the same orchard, pro- 

duced no blossoms, hence no fruit. 


Flesh yellow, very highly flavored, stone 
— small, ripening middle of August, three 


7 i weeks prior to Early Crawford. 
10 Bears young, usually second season 
er ee 2 after planting. 

Mr. N. D. Kemp, Dayton, Ohio, writes 
under date of April 14, 1922: “Two 
Rochester Peach Trees purchased of you 
last Spring, are full of blossoms now.” 

Mr. C. A. Hans, Fort Wayne, Indiana, sends photograph taken May 19, 1922, of a tree 
purchased from us and planted in May, 1921. This photograph shows 24 peaches on a single 
tree developing at that time, one year after transplanting. 

It is a fact that you can have “Peaches and Cream” in August if your trees are Rochester. 


We recommend it as a most excellent variety either as a dessert peach or for canning. 





CATALOGUE—Send us your name and address to-day. We want to send yeu 
absolutely free, our 32 Page Planting Guide and Pelee List “W,” illustrated. 


GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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wheat and reacted considerably below 
the recent highs. The visible supply of 
corn is 31,048,000 bushels, against 12,39}. 
000 a year ago. Kansas City corn stocks 
are the largest on record. 

Winter rye acreage for twelve countries 
from which reports have been received 
by the Department of Agriculture, amounts 
to 27,319,000 acres, compared with 25,968,- 
000 last year. Rye acreage in ten 
European countries, including Poland, but 
not Germany and Russia, shows an increase 
of 6 per cent. In 1924 the United States 
was the only country which had an im- 
portant rye surplus, exports from this 
country during the last six months amount- 
ing to about 28,500,000 bushels, against 
7,500,000 for all other rye exporting 
countries. 








Washington 




















“HE last few days of the final session 
of the present Congress have seen little 
progress made towards enacting or reject- 
ing the large amount of pending legislation. 
A few of the more important bills have 
been considered, the Senate ratfying a 
treaty of friendship, commerce and consu- 
lar rights between the United States and 
Germany. The treaty has been pending in 
the Senate for more than a year. It con- 
tains a reservation which allows the United 
States the right, a year after exchange of 
ratifications, to repeal the shipping clauses 
granting reciprocal national treatment. 
The treaty also provides for preservation 
of immigration statutes and for cancellation 
of reciprocal arrangements as to import 
charges. Approval of this treaty paves the 
way for new or revised treaties of com- 
merce with other powers, these having 
waited upon the action of the Senate on 
the shipping policy contained in the Ger- 
man compact. Two other minor treaties 
have been ratified, one with The Nether- 
lands concerning the sovereignity over 
one of the Philippine Islands, which has 
been in dispute since the Spanish-American 
War, and a treaty with Roumania provid- 
ing for extradition of criminals. 

The Senate has passed a Postal Pay and 
Rate Bill, in which it substituted the rate 
provisions contained in the original Senate 
bill, but which were rejected by the House. 
It also added an amendment which elim- 
inates the service charge on parcel-post mail, 
which will reduce the estimated additional 
revenue by $9,000,000. The Senate bill in 
its present form would raise about $37,- 
000,000 in additional revenue with which to 
meet salary increases. The House passed - 
the Postal Pay and Rate Increase Bill 
about one week prior to the Senate action. 

The House has passed two Farm Aid 
Bills, one, the Strong Bill, designed prim- 
arily to aid cattle raisers, and the other, 
the Purnell Measure, granting Federal aid 
to agricultural experimental stations. It 
is not believed that sufficient time remains 
for any extended constructive agricultural 
legislation. 

The Federal Trade Commission has been 
directed by the Senate to investigate 
alleged monopolies in the electrical power 
and in the tobacco industries. The General 
Electric Company and its subsidiaries will 
be investigated to determine the extent to 
which they monopolize production and dis- 
tribution of electricity. There will also be 
an inquiry into propaganda against public 
ownership of utilities. The American 
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t., The 41-mile run from Boston to Manchester, via Lowell 
we and Nashua, is a hilly zoute, but the Pierce-Arrow 
a Motor Coaches operated by the Interstate Stage Com- 
“ pany make the entire trip in high gear. 

_ Each of the coaches, equipped with a 26-passenger 
on body, makes two and a half round trips daily, or 200 
“ miles a day, seven days a week. The one-way trip is 
* made in two hours and fifteen minutes—an average of 
om better than 18 miles per hour. 


The first coach, placed in operation in August, 1924, 
has already traveled 50,000 miles. Gasoline figures 
show five miles to the gallon. The third and fourth 
coaches were added recently to take care of increased 
business. 





eS > 


This is another excellent example of Pierce- Arrow leadership. 
The powerful, quiet, six-cylinder Pierce-Arrow Motor Coach 
affords the utmost in safe, speedy, luxurious travel. It is de- 
signed specifically for passenger transportation. It is not to 
be compared with the converted truck type of vehicle. It is 
as comfortable as a Pierce-Arrow limousine—as flexible and 


m SIX- CYLINDER easily handled as a high powered touring car. It assures the 


to public the kind of transportation they demand. It assures 


“ MOTOR COACHES the owner a dependable source of profit. 
ROGET 


We shall be glad to arrange a demonstration for motor 


= 
oOo 





“4 coach operators at our factory or at one of our many distrib- 
r, uting points. 
. THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


‘Chawis 24600 


for 196-inch wheelbase, $4750 for 220-inch wheelbase, 
at Buffalo; including starter, battery, generator, solid 
tires and electric lights. Pneumatic tires and disc wheels 
optional at extra cost. Either chassis will accommodate 
the Sedan, sight-seeing or pay -enter types of wood or 


steel bodies, ranging from 18-passenger capacity upward. 
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THE 


HOLDING COMPANY 


AND 
UTILITY PROGRESS 


Among the Public Utilities there is 
being carried out at present, a consider- 
able rearrangement and regrouping of 
properties. 


In the interest of greater efficiency, 
economy and dependable service, many 
smaller properties are being grouped 
into geographical units of larger and 
stronger systems. This is made pos- 
sible largely through the Public Utility 
Holding Company. 


Without the larger credit, financing 
power and managerial ability provided 
through the Holding Company, many 
of the utility accomplishments would 
be impossible. The holding company 
is indispensable to proper utility de- 
velopment throughout the country. 


Among the advantages available 
through Holding Companies to operat- 
ing companies are the best of engineer- 
ing supervision—efficient legal depart- 
ments—modern accounting systems— 
economy through collective purchase 
of supplies—and expert financial direc- 
tion. 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 
is a conspicuous example of the successful 


Public Utility Holding Company. Its oper- 
ated properties now supply services in over 


945 cities and towns in 16 states. Combined 


annual gross earnings of the operated 
properties exceed $50,000,000. 


We shall be glad to explain the wide range 
of sound investment opportunities in securi- 


ties of the company and its operated proper- 


ties. 
For details ask for circular BJ-297. 











H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


CORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 S. La Salle Street 


Boston Philadelphia Providence New Haven Detroit Minneapolis 


Direct Private Wires—Chicago—New York—Boston 


111 Broadway 
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Tobacco Company will be the principal 
figure in the alleged tobacco monopoly 
investigation. 

The Federal Trade Commission has had 
its attention called to the Aluminum Com- 
pany of American by Attorney-General 
Stone, who asserts that this company has 
violated provisions of the dissolution de- 
cree handed down by the Federal Court, 
and has practiced price control. 








International | 
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Canada—Considerable agitation is de- 
veloping for an embargo on pulp wood 
exports from Canada, the argument being 
that it would force American users to man- 
ufacture their pulp in Canada. Pressure 
in this direction is coming from paper 
manufacturers, and as an offset a Canadian 
Pulp Wood Association has been formed. 
It includes owners of marketable pulp- 
wood and others who oppose the embargo. 

Wheat exports are running at about 
one-half the volume of a year ago. The 
total for January was 6,102,669 bushels, 
compared with 12,321,785 for January, 
1924. For the first six months of the 
Canadian crop year exports aggregated 
95,672,063 bushels, compared with 179, 
685,575 bushels last year. The average 
export of price in January was $1.75 a 
bushel, compared with $1.01 last year. 

The Canadian wool clip is estimated at 
15,100,000 pounds for 1924, compared with 
15,500,000 pounds for 1923. 

The Royal Bank of Canada has pur- 
chased 17 additional branches and the main 
office of the bank of Central and South 
America, operating in Peru, Colombia, 
Venezuela and Costa Rica. 

Great Britain—Wholesale commodity 
prices declined rather sharply during Jan- 
uary, Sauerbeck’s Index at the end of the 
month standing at 144.8, compared with 
147.7 at the end of December. Textiles 
and minerals were off to the greatest 
extent, followed by animal foods, sugars, 
coffee and tea. Gains took place in vege- 
table foods. The Economist’s Index 
stood at 4,763 at the end of January com- 
pared with 4,855 at the end of December. 

Great Britain has made an offer to 
France which appears to mean a reductior 
of almost two-thirds of the French debt 
to England, and has invited that country 
to make a proposal for settlement on that 
basis. 

The British Government regards the 
interallied debt as having been contracted 
in a common cause and that country seeks 
to collect from Europe only what she must 
pay the United States. If the Dawes Plan 
works out successfully, Great Britain’s 22 
per cent. share will yield about 8,000,000,- 
000 gold marks, while her debt to the 
United States is 14,200,000,000 gold marks. 
This leaves a balance of something over 
6,000,000,000 gold marks to be paid by the 
Allies. The French debt to Great Britain 
is about 12,000,000,000 gold marks, and on 
the above basis, will be cut to about 4,000,- 
000,000 gold marks. The balance is to 
come from the other Allies. 

British foreign trade for 1924 expanded 
about 11.8 per cent. over that of 1923. 
Of this increase, imports contributed the 
larger amount, gaining 16.8 per cent., while 
exports and re-exports gained only 5.6 
per cent. Much of the import surplus 
took place the latter months of the year 
when raw materials were accumulated to 
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meet the improving market and will not 
be reflected in export figures until some 
time this year. 

France—The franc in foreign ex- 
change markets has suffered a considerable 
set-back recently. Large foreign offerings 
were made in both London and New York. 
The Bank of France so far has put no 
supporting orders in the market. French 
Government, municipal and railway bonds 
in New York reflected the weakness in 
currency, several issues losing as much as 
2 points. 

There is considerable talk in France 
that the legal currency circulation limits 
of 41,000,000,000 francs wil be raised, and 
the possibility of inflation is regarded in 
some quarters as being responsible for the 
decline of the franc. The Government 
has 87,000,000,000 francs of obligations 
falling due this year, a large part of which 
will be refunded but the fiscal situation 
calls for a good deal of skill. 

Italy—The Italian debt to the United 
States is $2,097,347,122, made up of cash 
advances prior to the Armistice of $1,031,- 
000,000, subsequent advances of $617,034,- 
050, and accrued interest of $449,477,924. 

Poland—The Republic of Poland has 
recently sold $35,000,000, 8 per cent. in- 
dustrial bonds in the United States at 95 
to yield 8.53 per cent. The bonds are 
specifically secured by the revenue derived 
by the Government from the sugar tax, 
and by the gross receipts of the Govern- 
ment railroads. 








Other Important Items 














| once activities continue at a high 
rate, January contracts in 36 Eastern 
States, which include about seven-eighths 
of the total construction of the country, 
amounting to $296,473,000, according to 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation. This was 
a decrease of only 1 per cent. from Janu- 
ary, 1924, which had the highest January 
building volume on record. However, 
compared with December, the volume was 
10 per cent. lower. 

Production of steel ingots in January 
totaled 4,179,498 tons, or an average daily 
output of 154,796. This compares with a 
total of 3,551,725 tons in December at a 
daily average of 136,609 tons. The records 
for a month’s production is 4,187,942 tons, 
reported in March, 1924, the daily average 
output being 161,075 tons. 

Pig iron production in January totaled 
3,367,264 tons, or 108,621 tons daily. This 
compares with 2,961,702 tons for December, 
when the daily average output was 95,539 
tons. The largest daily average record 
was 124,764 tons established in May, 1923. 
The daily average output is now on a 
basis of 40,750,000 tons a year. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
reported 5,037,323 tons of unfilled orders 
on January 31, compared with 4,816,676 
on December 31. A year ago unfilled 
business totaled 4,798,429 ton. The Cor- 
poration is now operating at about 95 per 
cent. of capacity. Operations by the in- 
dependent companies are not on as high a 
basis, the estimate placing output at about 
70 per cent. of capacity. 

For the fifth consecutive month, De- 
cember production and imports of crude 
oil was less than consumption and ex- 
ports. The decline in stocks of storage 
oil for the month was 424,627 barrels. 
Normally, there is a substantial excess in 
the mid-winter months. The total with- 
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Most Business Failures 


Could Be Prevented 


You apply for life insurance. A physician examines your 
body. You are accepted—perhaps with a recommenda- 
tion as to diet and exercise. 

You apply for a business loan. A banker examines your 
financial statement. The modern banker inquires about 
your methods of management. He questions not only 
your finances but also your organization and your meth- 
ods of production and sales. 

Like the physician, your banker knows where weakness 
means danger. Consult him frequently. He can usually 
tell if any part of your management needs revision. 

Are you yourself always prepared to answer the bank- 
er’s questions? Register for the Kardex Institute reports 
on management methods. 

Kardex Institute is an organization of business specialists for 
research and educational work on business management. Its aim is 
to minimize the risks of business. By endowment it is free from the 
necessity of financial return. 

Its services are available to all business executives for the nominal 
registration fee of $10.00 for one year. Monthly reports on business 
conditions and management methods are published. Those registered 
are further entitled to the assistance of members of the Institute 
staff in the solution of their individual business problems. 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 
Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 
645 Kardex Bldg., 10 East 44th Street, New York City 
LONDON »*+ PARIS + BERLIN + TORONTO 
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Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Co. of Baltimore 


A Study— emphasizing the financial position of. the 


company—future possibilities of the Com- 
mon Stock. 

This study is an example of the type of service rendered 

to investors in our Clients News Service and Statistical 


Departments. We invite inquiries on other securities 
for analysis. 


Lindemann & Gully 


Investment Analysts 


New York 
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NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT 





Not for the Big Alone 


An adequate Accounting Service is much more 
of a problem to the small concern than to big 
business. 


The necessity for right Method and System is 
apparent to both. The only difference is that 
the smaller concern feels that it can not afford 
to have it, while big business knows that it can 
not afford to do without it. Yet the principles 
of accounting are the same in each case. 


Long and varied experience in serving big busi- 
ness, nation-wide in extent, has given the Ernst 
& Ernst organization special facilities in Account- 
ing, System and Methods, which make their ser- 
vice applicable to all business, whatever its size. 


Our Service to the smaller concern is not big 
business service cut down to save cost. It isa 
special service of the highest merit, specially 
adapted to meet individual requirements. It is 
wholly adequate and easily obtainable at a cost 
in keeping with the size of your business. 


The Service covers all accounting problems— 
monthly or continuous audits, costs, and all 
other business systems, tax service, etc. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


MINNEAPOLIS Los ANGELES 


BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS ST. PAUL ATLANTA 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT JACKSON 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTS BURGH INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING sT. Louis DALLAS 


PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO OMAHA 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MILWAUKEE DENVER 
RICHMOND LOUISVILLE MEMPHIS 


KANSAS CITY HOUSTON 
FORT WORTH 
SAN ANTONIO 
SAN FRANCISCO WACO 
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A Bull Market 


does not culminate all at once. Rail 
averages have risen 15 points and in- 
dustrial averages 24 points since mid- 
October, when our clients were advised 
to anticipate higher prices. Some classes 
of securities have already passed the 
turning point. Others should advance 
further. 


Do you understand the PRINCIPLE 
which controls the comparative move- 
ments of different classes of securities? 


It is discussed, explained and illustrated 
in our Twice-a-Week ters. Write for 
samples, together with our unique and 
illuminating CHART OF FINANCIAL 
CONDITIONS. 


THE SELDEN SERVICE 
Room 309 


138 Pearl St. New York 
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drawal from storage has been 10,749,813 
barrels. It is probable that when the re- 
ports for January have been compiled a 
further withdrawal will be recorded. In 
its review of the oil industry for 1924 
the Geological Survey estimates produc- 
tion for the year at 714,000,000 barrels, 
a decrease of 2 per cent. from 1923, and 
the first annual decrease since 1906. The 
world’s production of petroleum in 1924 
is estimated at somewhat less than the 
1,019,000,000 barrels produced in 1923. 
Imports of crude in the United States 
totaled 78,000,000 barrels, or 4,000,000 bar- 
rels less than in 1923. Exports amounted 
to 8,000,000 barrels, a slight increase over 
the preceding year. 


Prodiiction of tires in December totaled 
2,967,263, while shipments totaled 2,654,137. 
Inventories at the end of the year stood 
at 4,647,433, compared with 4,301,519 at 
the end of November and 4,332,300 on 
December 31, 1923. 





Investment Trusts 
By J. N. Rockwell, Jr. 
Financial Investing Co. of N. Y., Ltd. 


Diversification of investment holdings 
is a time-tested principle that must be 
followed. Generally speaking, the av- 
erage investor can employ this principle 
of diversification to a very small extent. 
Many methods have been suggested and 
undoubtedly one of the most successful 
has been the formation of the “Invest- 
ment Trusts.” 

These organizations are co-operative 
or joint stock companies of investors. 
The capital of the company represents 
a much greater sum and, therefore, can 
be employed by the holding of a scien- 
tifically diversified list of investment 
securities. In this way each shareholder 
becomes a part owner of each and every 
security owned by his company. He, 
therefore, receives through the medium 
of co-operative effort a proper degree 
of diversification. 

The assets of the average Investment 
Trust usually include from one hundred 
to four hundred different securities rep- 
resenting the investments in many Gov- 
ernments’, States’ and Cities’ obligations, 
industrial, railroad, public utility bonds 
and stocks. These investments are 
carefully selected by trained statisticians 
and financial experts and by constant su- 
pervision losses are kept at a minimum 
and the opportunity for profits is sub- 
stantially increased. 

These “Investment Trusts” or com- 
panies—when conditions are favorable— 
borrow funds at a lower rate of inter- 
est with which to purchase securities 
yielding a margin of interest profit. 

In this way the income produced for 
the common stock is increased so that 
even after payment of substantial divi- 
dends, a reserve is set aside which in- 
creases the value of each common share 
and the earnings relative thereto. There- 
fore, it is not surprising to note that 
last year more than twenty Investment 
Trusts registered in London earned on 
an average more than 59 per cent. on 
their outstanding common stock. 
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Weather Is Next 
Cotton Factor 
By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


E are rapidly approaching the time 

when preparations for the next 
crop and the weather will become the 
paramount influences in the cotton mar- 
ket. 

Prices for the new crop months rose 
to the highest of the season during Feb- 
ruary, owing to the backwardness of 
preparation in the Southwest due to an 
unbroken drouth of many months. As 
a result of this condition these months 
sold above the current deliveries. 

This advance was brought about largely 
by the generally accépted belief that 
Texas, which produces about 35 per cent. 
of the entire crop, never makes a large 
one without ample winter rains. 

For instance, the rainfall in Texas from 
October 1, to January 31, in the Fall and 
Winter of 1917-1918, was 3.20 inches. 
The state produced only 2,610,000 bales 
during the season that followed. 

Rainfall in Texas from October 1, 1924, 
to January 31, 1925, was the third smal- 
lest in 33 years, according to the records 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau. During 
this period Texas, as a whole, received 
an average of only 4.50 inches of rain. 
The first half of February brought no 
relief. 


Ample Rainfall 


The average rainfall in Texas during 
this period for the last 33 years is 8.87 
inches. It received 15.07 inches during 
the Winter of 1922-1923, thus enabling 
the crop to withstand the long drouth of 
last Summer and produce nearly 5,000,- 
000 bales. Western Oklahoma has fared 
but little better than Texas and is also in 
need of considerable more moisture. 

Rainfall in the remainder of the belt 
has been ample and these states are going 
ahead with their preparation in a manner 
that points to as much acreage in them 
as last year. 

In the meantime the supply of cotton and 
the demand has been so evenly balanced 
that speculation in the old crop months 
has been reduced to a minimum. The 
rapidity with which existing supplies are 
disappearing, and the unusually large de- 
mand for spot cotton at this period of the 
season, however, has induced enough cov- 
ering by shorts and buying by the trade 
to bring about a substantial advance in 
those positions. 

The 170,000 bales, or more, of cotton 
which are kept in New York by a few 
spot houses with the evident intent to 
deliver on contracts is apparently largely 
responsible for this condition. 

The facts that these large stocks of 

cotton have depressed the current months 
in New York under spot prices prevailing 
in the South is undoubtedly acting as a 
damper on trading in these positions and 
restricting speculation in them. 
Every one in the trade, is therefore, look- 
ing forward to new crop developments in 
the hope that these will bring with them 
a more active market and stimulate spec- 
ulation on one side or the other. 

It looks at the moment as if indications 

(Continued on page 724) 






































Your Company’s Stock 
and the New York Market 


we. a company wishes to establish 
its securities in the New York market, 
it is a distinct advantage to provide facilities 
there for the registration and immediate 
transfer and delivery of its stock. 


Such facilities are very desirable not only 
from the corporation’s standpoint but also 
from that of its shareholders and investors 
generally. 


The special facilities of our Transfer and 
Registration Departments enable us to ren- 
der a comprehensive and economical service. 
It relieves corporations of the work involved 
in effecting transfers, maintaining accurate 
records, mailing proxies and reports, paying 
either cash or stock dividends, etc. 


We invite you to discuss your problems 
with us in connection with either an exist- 
ing or a new issue of securities. 


Our booklet 
**Trust Service for Corporations”’ 
sent on request 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 


of New York 


* 
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Need More 


Business? 


USINESS as a 
whole is improv- 
ing. This means 

that certain localities 
throughout the coun- 
try that have been“‘flat” 


are now prospering. 


Where are these local- 
ities? 

The Babson Sales Map 
shows graphically just 
these areas or Cities, 
thereby enabling the 
wide-awake salesman- 
ager tofocusmore effort 
on them with increas- 
ing profit. 


If you need more busi- 
ness, let us help you 
get it. We will gladly 
mail details without 
charge or obligation. 
Hand the memo below 
to your secretary. 


BABSONS 
REPORTS 


BABSON STATISTICAL 
ORGANIZATION 
Babson Park., Massachusetts 


LARGEST STATISTICAL 
COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 


MEMO for Your Secretary 


= Write Babson Statistical 
Organization as follows: W ith- 
out charge or obligation, please 
send me details regarding the 
Babson Business Service, and 
descriptive booklet P-35 
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Stock Market Authorities See Good Business Ahead 
But a Reaction in Prices Would Be Healthful 


A. C. Beane, of Fenner & Beane, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, in 
an exclusive interview, said: 

“In these days of highly specialized 
business it is very difficult to express a 
worthwhile opinion on the ‘stock mar- 

ket’ because ob- 
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viously the list 
represents almost 
every line of indus- 
try. Everyone 
knows that the 
more or less satis- 
factory prices of 
commodities, and 
particularly grain, 
have created in our 
agricultural sec- 
tions, a splendid and _ substantial 
prosperity. The reflection of this con- 
dition plus low priced money, has given 
to the country at large a good sound 
volume of general business. 

“I can see no boom, and remember- 
ing 1920 as we all do, I sincerely trust 
there will be none. 

“To a very great extent the present 
stock market is the direct result of that 
unexplainable phenomenon, ‘public par- 
ticipation.’ This factor has been 
largely missing from the markets oi 
the past few years and its long re- 
strained and cumulative effect is there- 
fore doubly felt. I think the funda- 
mentals of business are sound and there 
is no reason apparent to me why stocks 
selected for their merits should not sell 
at materially higher levels. The ‘pub- 
lic’ is interested, they are quite well 
entrenched, they believe in the sound- 
ness of business generally, and unless 
some factor of great importance, at 
present entirely unforeseen, enters into 
the situation I feel the present ‘buying 
mood’ will last for some months. 

“You will recall my saying that the 
South, perhaps because it has hitherto 
been largely agricultural, was not so 
discriminating an investor in securities 
as other sections. Therefore, of par- 
ticular moment, I believe, to the coun- 
try at large, is the interest manifested 
by the South in the present highly ad- 
vertised stock market. It has greatly 
aroused their desire to invest in stocks 
and bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, and has paved the 
way for the development of a great 
field of distribution of these securities. 
This development will doubtless be 
very slow but I feel we have the pres- 
ent market to thank for a decided im- 
petus in that direction.” 





M. A. Chapman of Chisholm & Chap- 
man, members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, when asked his opinion of the 
stock market by “Forbes,” said: 

“To give a long range forecast of the 
stock market after prices have moved up 


to new high levels is extremely hazardous. 
Experience shows that it is not difficult 
to advise when stocks are a purchase, but 
it is extremely adventurous to attempt to 
give the actual high point that may be 
reached. This is due to the fact that the 
public, when they finally come into the 
stock market through their tremendous 
buying power, move up stocks to figures 
that are not based on values but on hopes. 
The most accurate barometer as to how 
far distribution has gone is the condition 
of broker’s loan accounts in general. 


“The present bull market, as we gauge 
it, began in July, 1921. In other words, 
it has run a course of three and a half 
years, but the real activity began just after 
election last year. The loan accounts in 
brokerage offices showed but little fluctua- 
tion during the first part of the bull swing; 
in fact directly after election the public 
sold more stock than they bought,—hesi- 
tating to buy and in fact selling such 
securities as they had held for some time 
and which finally showed them a profit. 
It was not until 2,000,000-share days be- 
came customary, or from the middle of 
December, that loans began to creep up, 
and this move in loans began to accelerate 
after the middle of January so, that, al- 
though the market had reached approxi- 
mately its high figures prior to that date, 
still the mass of public buying began from 
then on. Stocks have been moved from 
strong hands into weak until at this time 
brokerage loans (though not at the ex- 
treme high point) are nevertheless within 
20 per cent. of the possible high figure. 

“It is our belief that the market will 
not culminate until late this Spring or 
possibly next Fall, yet from now on ex- 
treme care should be used in buying secur- 
ities, for we are in a period of distribu- 
tion as is clearly evidenced by the loan 
situation. 


“The year 1925 unquestionably will be 
a year of prosperity in business. The stock 
market has been discounting this, but pre- 
cedent shows that its high figures are 
reached long prior to the peak of business 
activity.” 


Gustav L. Stewart, Jr., of Parker, 
McElroy & Company, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, said: 

“I feel that higher prices will be reached 
by standard dividend paying stocks before 
the year is out, due primarily to further 
industrial expansion. Since the election 
of Mr. Coolidge and hence, the defeat 
of the radical element in this country and 
the stabilization of foreign affairs, the 
stock market has discounted much good 
business and at the moment seems to be 
in a second period of accumulation, but 
there is a limit to all things and stocks 
as a whole have discounted much good 
business. It is, therefore, with the utmost 
caution that I feel stocks can be bought.” 
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George A. Carden, of Carden, Green & 
Company, members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, when asked his view of the 
market, said: 

“The position of the market is in my 
opinion a very satisfactory one.» Undoubt- 
edly, some securities have advanced to a 
point beyond their 
worth, but undoubt- 
edly, there are many 
yet in price below 
their worth. Of 
course, reactions will 
take place, but I 
look for good busi- 
ness in general dur- 
ing the next three or 
four years. 

“There is every 
evidence of official encouragement and 
with our unparalleled financial position, 1 
can see in the economic sky no cloud 
calculated to undermine the general 
structure. 

“T have great confidence in railroad 
securities. The railroad business is a safe 
and profitable business and less subject 
to wide fluctuations than any other type. 
With friendly treatment, it will, in my 
opinion, show good results and there is 
every reason to believe such treatment 
will be accorded railroads by the existing 
administration as is by it accorded business 
in general.” 











George R. Dyer, of Dyer, Hudson & 
Company, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, in an exclusive interview 
by “Forbes,” said: 

“Few people in the world of finance re- 
member a situation such as exists to-day 
where there are no apparent dangers ahead 
of us and nothing to impede the natural 
progress and increase in all legitimate 
business. 

“All of the powerful influences are mak- 
ing it most difficult for crooked and 
fraudulent schemers to rob the public of 
their savings. Fair and square dealings 
are prospering because the intelligent and 
thinking people have taken control of the 
situation. 

“Economy and thrift are becoming more 
in fashion. Honesty in public office a 
necessity and radicalism thrown over be- 
cause of the record of disaster. The only 
reproach now visible is extravagance and 
waste in the states and municipalities. This 
must be stopped by public demand which 
surely will appear in the very near future. 

“Securities are not as cheap as they 
were because of the -public buying. They 
are not generally high on account of the 
existing situation. We need a speculative 
reaction and lightening of the loans. When 
these take place we may look for even 
higher prices.” 


Jules S. Bache, of J. S. Bache & Com- 
pany, members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, in discussing the market situa- 
tion, said: 

“In spite of the very heavy amount of 
speculative commitments on account of 
the general public, I can see little danger 
of serious decline in stock values. The 
chapter of accidents may be opened at 


any minute, and a sharp drop in values _ 


of some of the more inflated industrials 
may result, but, unless the happening 
which brings this about is a serious one, 
the reaction will probably be a prompt 
one. 
“The prices at which all commodities 
(Continued on page 731) 
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T costs but a few cents to insure your parcel post 
packages. It would cost so much more to replace 
them, if lost, damaged or destroyed en route. 


Mail the attached memorandum for information about 
North America Parcel Post Insurance and rates. 
A coupon in every package insures automatically. 


Insurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 








Insurance Company of North America, 
Third and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. F-31. 
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Investment Information 





regarding the 


Assets and Earnings of 


General Motors 


Write for Letter G. M. O. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


BOSTON DETROIT 
CHICAGO od Broadway PROVIDENCE 
CLEVELAND NEW YORK PORTLAND, ME. 


Telephone Hanover 4848 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland and Detroit 
Stock Exchanges 



































“Business Fundamentals,” by Roger W. Babson, 
should be read by every business man. Price $2.00. 
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Continental 
Can Company 


An analysis of 
the growth and 
progress of this 


company may be 
had upon re- 
quest. 


Chas. D. Barney & Co. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
15 Broad St. New York 


Uptown Office 
647 Madison Ave., Near 60th St. 




















What are the 
Prospects? 


HAT do you foresee 
in the present action 
of the stock market? 


The conviction is growing 
that prices have reached 
the high mark. Yet, many 
are holding stocks in the 
expectation of still higher 
levels. Is this the right 
policy? Or is a decline 
imminent that will wipe 
out paper profits? 


Brookmire’s business is to 
foresee market changes. 
We have done so success- 
fully for twenty-one 
years. Send now for the 
recent bulletin outlining 
the present position of the 
Stock Market. 


Pen Ge Gem wwe ewe oe = 


BROOKMII Inc. 
' 25 West 45th St., New York 


Please send me Bulletin S-73 free. 


Name 
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Smaller Oil Output 
Helps Prices 
By Paul Wagner 


“National Petroleum News” 


ORTHAM’S decline in oil produc- 
tion turned the corner from its flush 
ascendancy about two weeks ahead of 


schedule. The measure that had been 
taken of the field was otherwise correct, 
but the fact that Wortham’s decline had 
been awaited before a crude oil price ad- 
vance was put in effect resulted in the 
market swing coming about sooner than 
expected. 

The storage stocks which the industry 
regarded as burdensome in 1924 have been 
drawn upon only slightly, but the fact 
remains that these stocks are in the hands 
of the integrated companies, i.e., those 
whose operations include all industrial 
cycles from production to refining and 
distribution. 

Smaller independent refiners of the Mid- 
Continent are experiencing a task to ob- 
tain crude oil for their plants at a time 
when their finished material stocks are 
about half what they were at the beginning 
of 1924. Overall stocks of finished mate- 
rials now are probably within “speaking 
distance” of total inventories carried at 
this time last year, but ‘the deficiency 
mentioned is balanced against accumula- 
tions held by the larger and integrated 
companies. 


Unloading Stocks 


With competition for crude on the part 
of the premium paying buyers, the larger 
purchasers have had to protect their pipe- 
line connections and the posted prices gov- 
erning raw materials in all the fields of 
the country were affected by the advances. 
In quarters it is believed that certain of 
the price making companies were glad of 
the opportunity to disregard heavy storage 
stocks existing and to pin the label of 
frantic competition for fresh crude on to 
the “annual upswing” of raw material 
prices. 

Anyhow, the stock market’s reflection 
of the changed industrial market brought 
about a bullish play which is now resulting 
in the distribution to the public of stock 
exchange shares that some of the traders 
had despaired of “getting out from under” 
without such a condition as that existing 
since the latter part of January. 





New Book on Bank Credit 


“Bank Credit—Principles and Operat- 
ing Procedure” is the title of a new book 
by Glenn G. Munn, lecturer in banking 
at the American Institute of Banking, 
associate editor of the Bankers Maga- 
zine, and Railroad Editor of the Stand- 
ard Statistics Company. The book 
contains 284 pages, and is a statement of 
the methods applied by the banks em- 
ploying the most scientific methods of 
credit measurement but which, at the 
same time, are applicable to all types of 
business enterprise. It is only within the 
last decade that scientific measures have 
been appreciated and utilized in the field 
of credit. This book aims to present 
those measures as thus far tested and 
found worthwhile. 
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The Trend 
of Trade 


ONDITIONS in 
our basic indus- 
tries are always un- 
dergoing changes. A 
digest of present con- 


ditions in several im- 
portant lines is given 


in our current finan- 
cial letter. 


Copies to Investors 
upon request. 


| McDONNELL & (0. 


120 BROADWAY 
New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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California? 


F you are thinking of a 

[ vestvare trip or of making 

California your permanent 

home, we will be glad to fur- 

nish you information regard- 

ing any part of the state... 

_ particularly the southern half 

from Fresno to the Mexican 

line, which is covered by these 
institutions. 


# 


THE First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 


PaciFic- SOUTHWEST tua: BANK 
First Securities COMPANY 


Central Offices : : Los Angeles 


The AGGREGATE RESOURCES a 
these three institutions are $282,184 
270.68, as of December 31, 1924; of which 
$96,337, 119.42 are those of The First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, $185,- 
247,151.26 of the Pacific-Southwest 
Trust & a Bank, and $600,000 
us of the First Securi- 
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Stock Market Outlook 


After a False Start Upward Stock Prices Turn 
Sharply Downward on Heavy Volume 


By J. G. Donley 





RUE to expectations the market 
has broken out of its rut. It was 
said here, in “Forbes” for February 


15, that “the reason for calling attention 
to this ‘sidewise movement’ now is that, 
according to all experiences of the past, it 
has gone far enough to indicate that the 
market must, very soon, break out of its 
rut in one direction or the other.” 

And perhaps the rest of what was then 
said is worth repeating, because it bears 
directly on the market’s present position— 
thus: “If the movement from this level 
is upward to new high levels for the 50- 
stock average and that movement is sus- 
tained on volume, then one may conclude 
that the market has merely been passing 
through a resting spell. On the other 
hand, if the 50-stock average breaks be- 
low its recent resistance point—106—it 
would be logical to look for at least a 5- 
point reaction, bringing the average down 
to around 100 to 101. In view of the 
market’s sustained rise and the record 
volume of activity during the last three 
months—January was the third month in 
which total transactions exceeded 40,000,- 
000 shares—it would: be foolhardy, in the 
first mentioned premises, to accept too 
readily the conclusions that a bulge to a 
new high level means an immediate re- 
sumption of the main forward move- 
ment.” 

The market broke out of its rut on the 
upside, the 50-stock average going to a 
new high record at 111, 2 points above 
the previous round-figure high record of 
109. Many traders were too ready to as- 
sume that this meant an immediate re- 
sumption of the main forward movement; 
but it did not. The movement was not 
“sustained on volume.” On the contrary, 
trading lagged, and there came one of the 
dullest days since last November. Then 
the market sagged. 


As an illustration of how the news 
seems to be made to order to fit the win- 
ning side of the market, it is interesting 
to note that bearish influences have re- 
-cently overshadowed the _ constructive 
factors. First there was the note of 


caution and report of declining orders 
from the steel industry; then wheat broke 
sharply nearly 30 cents a bushel as the 
result of an over-expanded speculation; 


then Republic Iron & Steel reported 
earnings of only 55 cents a common share 
for 1924; then Baldwin Locomotive re- 
ported earnings insufficient to cover all of 
its preferred dividend for 1924; and rumors 
of more disappointing statements to come 
multiplied overnight to alarming propor- 
tions. Moreover, the emphasis in news 
reports of business conditions was shifted 
from hopefulness of large expansion in¢ 
the future to disappointment over the 
cautious and slow nature of the current 
improvement. 


When stocks are going merrily higher 
and higher everything usually favors the 
bulls; but when there is once a turn in 
the other direction the bears usually seem 
to have everything their own way. There- 
fore, just as it was unwise to heed all the 
extravagant predictions that were made a 
month or two ago, it will not be wise now 
to lend too ready an ear to those who 
would like to see stocks go sharply lower 
for purposes of reaccumulation. 

But the action of the market is rather 
convincing evidence to the writer that the 
back of the bull movement has been 
broken for the time being. A halt has 
been called to the wild upward ‘swing 
of prices, and there is due a period of 
correction which may be expected to run 
for a few weeks before it ends in the 
re-establishment of the market upon a 
firm basis with the technical position 
again in a healthy state. 

Up to this writing the support level, 
around 106 for the 50-stock average, has 
not been broken through, but with large 
volume on the selling side for the first 
time since last October it is almost a 
foregone conclusion that the decline will 
not be checked until a badly over-extended 
speculative position has been thoroughly 
corrected. 

On further reaction it will likely be 
profitable to watch for buying opportun- 
ities in oils, rails, and coppers. 
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Odd Lots 


Allow the small investor to 
take advantage of invest- 
ment opportunities that are 
presented in the market. 


Buyers of Odd Lots receive 
the same courteous and 
painstaking attention as 
large buyers. 


We accept orders for 10 
shares and upward on a 
conservative marginal 
basis. 


Send for our booklet 


“Odd Lot Trading” 
Ask for F.233 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for 
Cash 


John Muir & (bp. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 














Large or 


Small Orders— 


whether 100 shares or 
odd lot units—receive our 
full and conscientious at- 
tention, irrespective of 
size. 

Nor does the size of your 
order affect the quality of 
service in other details. 
Our Statistical Depart- 
ment is freely at your dis- 
posal for any desired in- 
formation, furnished 
promptly and courteously. 


On request we are glad 
to send a helpful book- 
let on trading methods. 


Ask for J-7 


(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Office: Widener Bldg. 
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“Healthy” 


“Reactions 








EACTIONS in the 
stock market may 
at times be healthy for 
the market—but costly 
for investors who have 





made unwise purchases 
after an extended ad- 
vance in prices. 


During prolonged up- ||| 
ward speculative mar- | 
ket movements even 
the higher prices of cer- 
tain securities may not 
reflect their true in- | 
trinsic values. Other | 
stocks of lesser merit 
may have advanced in 
greater proportion than 
either earnings or pros- 
pects justify. 


It is important to base 
your transactions on 
solid facts. 


Moody’s 
Weekly Review 


will assist you to keep 
informed regarding 
general business and fi- 
nancial conditions as 
well as the outlook for || 
specific securities. | 


Latest copy free upon 
request. 


MOODY'S | 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York | 
| 

CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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International Paper 


HE first inkling of plans to make 

the waters of Niagara and _ the 
Adirondacks supply electric power for 
New York and other large industrial 
centers was recently given in newspaper 
accounts of a big new super-power pro- 
ject. These plans, it is said, provide for 
connecting the great trans-state high 
tension transmission lines of the Mohawk 
Valley with the Staten Island Edison 
Company, which serves the Borough of 
Richmond. It is reported that a corpo- 
ration known as the New York- New 
Jersey Super-Power Connecting Com- 
pany has been organized by a group of 
public utility interests in New York City 
to effect this hook-up as soon as pos- 
sible. Affiliated with this movement are 
said to be the Public Service Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey and the Associated 
Gas & Electric Company, a hoiding com- 
pany controlling electric light and pow- 
er concerns in New MHampshire and 
Massachusetts, also companies in the 
southern part of central New York, and 
the Staten Island Edison Company. The 
International Paper Company figures in 
this deal through its Glens Falls plant 
which is mentioned as one of the water 
powers to be tied into the super-power 
system, and through its other water- 
power holdings. A recent publication 
of the International Paper Company 
said: “To grind wood into pulp, oper- 
ate part of the paper-mill machinery and 
generate electric current, the company 
owns and controls water powers on the 
principal rivers of New York, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts and 
Maine, and on two rivers in New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec, aggregating 327,100 
horse power.” The super-power plan 
outlined above bears out the statement 
made here not long ago to the effect 
that interests affiliated with electric 
power development were accumulating 
International Paper stock in the open 
market. 


Investment Selling 


Over a period of years it has been 
noted that the number of Steel com- 
mon stockholders tends to decrease as 
the stock approaches high record prices 
and to increase when the stock is in 
the dumps. In other words, the kind 
of people who purchase Steel common 
are the type of canny investors who 
“buy low and sell high.” Recently the 
news has been a bit mixed from the steel 
industry; after operations had reached 
a high rate of activity there has been 
a tendency for new buying to taper 
off, and there are growing indications 
that the peak has been passed for the 
time being. Moreover, the report of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
showing only 55 cents a share earned 
for the common stock in 1924, has in- 
spired some bearishness on the steel in- 
dustry. Whether or not the peak of the 
steel movement has been reached, it is 
highly significant to note that holders of 


Steel common numbered 96,317 at the 
closing of the books for the December, 
1924, dividend, compared with 96,517 in 
September, 1924, and 99,779 for the last 
quarter of 1923. Going back a bit over 
the records one finds that in 1917, when 
the ¢ommon stock reached its record 
high of 136 5-8, the number of stock- 
holders was down below 50,000. In 1921 
when the lowest level of the post-war 
deflation was reached— 70 1-4 there 
were fully 107,439 stockholders, in the 
last quarter of the year. In other, 
more speculative stocks, buyers may be 
landed at the top and dropped out at the 
bottom, but the records seem to show 
that in Steel common the public has 
learned when to buy and when to sell. 


Maxwell Dividends? 


Maxwell Motors has reached a point 
in corporate finances and_ earnings 
where dividends cannot be far off. The 
“A” stock is entitled to $8 annually and 
will probably be placed on that basis 
without much further delay. People 
who have been unusually well-informed 
with regard to the “B” stock since -:t 
sold well below 20 are inclined to be- 
lieve that this issue will be placed on a 
$6 basis this Spring 


Too High? 


Crucible Steel, selling above 70 and 
paying only $4, seems to be a bit too 
high to look attractive—especially as 
earnings are none too good. 


Timken Roller Bearing 


Timken has been doing better market- 
wise ever since a large block of stock 
which had been coming on the market 
in driblets was taken over by a group 
interested in putting this stock up to 
a market quotation more in line with 
its earnings and prospects. The great- 
test handicap in the market for Timken 
is the amount of stock—1,200,192 shares 
of no-par stock are outstanding. The 
strong points are that the company has 
no funded debt, that its net working 
capital has been consistently growing, 
and that new markets are being con- 
stantly found for its products. More- 
over, earning close to $7 a share and 
paying a regular dividend of $3 with 
extras amounting to $1 annually, the 
stock may be regarded as a pretty safe 
$4 dividend payer selling to yield close 
to 10 per cent.; so that it should have 
some little attraction for the specula- 
tive investor. In 1922 Timken earned 
$6.20 a share, and in 1923, $6.75. Net 
working capital has increased from $9,- 
942,000 at the end of 1922 to $12,968,000 
at the end of 1923. Although in recent 
years the company has been very suc- 
cessful in introducing the use of its 
bearings in shaft hangers and various 
other pieces of machinery, its big busi- 
ness still lies in the automobile field, 
so that it should share in any improve- 
ment that the motor business may ex- 
perience this Spring. 
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A. A. HOUSMAN & CO. 


Business Established 1884 


ELEVEN WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


Stocks—Bonds 
Cotton—Grain 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Curb Market 
Chicago Board of Trade 
San Francisco Stock and Bond Exchange 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange 


Associate Members of Liverpool Cotton 
Association 


BRANCHES: 
Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

301 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
515 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
618 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
403 East Colorado St., Pasadena, Cal. 
624 Second Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
Rust Building, Tacoma, Wash. 

328 Stark St., Portland, Ore. 


Private wire connections with Eastern, 
Southern, Western and Canadian points. 





























| C. EB. Fenner 


E. J. Glenny 


A. C. Beane J. H. McManus 
J. M. Carpenter, Jr. 


FENNER & BEANE 





818 Gravier St. 
NEW ORLEANS 


27 William St. 
NEW YORK 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Association 





Quotations furnished on 
Marine and Shipping Securities 


— 


PRIVATE WIRES: 
New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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New Textile Buying 


Remains Slow 
By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, “Textile World” 


HE month has been featured by no 

outstanding developments in the tex- 
tile field. It cannot be said that business 
has increased in any marked degree but 
at the same time improvement has been 
noted in most divisions of the industry. 
It would be surprising were this not the 
case for February is almost universally a 
better month than January from the stand- 
point of operations by jobbers and retail- 
ers. Stock taking and inventory occupy 
so much of the first month of the year 
that it is not to be expected that buyers will 
exert themselves very much to increase 
their supplies. At the same time the 
slightly freer buying that has marked Feb- 
ruary has. not indicated the anticipation of 
needs. In. other words, the buyer very 
generally is continuing his hand-to-mouth 
operations and giving little thought to 
future shipments. Reports from various 
sections indicate that the distribution of 
merchandise is of a satisfactory character, 
all of which means that the stocks of the 
jobber and of the retailer are getting more 
and more depleted and that the necessity 
of freer buying will become more and 
more apparent at time goes on. 


Mills Near Capacity 


Manufacturers of cotton are able to 
perceive a slightly better margin of profit 
on the majority of their product than has 
been the case for the last few months. 
Prices have been advanced in selling mar- 
kets on staple goods, of print cloth con- 
struction, as well as on prints and ging- 
hams. The buyer has made no particular 
objection to the new level of prices and 
it is apparent that he does not regard an 
advance as illogical or unjustifiable. When 
he needs the goods he will pay the asking 
price for them without much quibbling. 
There is justification for manufacturers 
standing firm on the price question. Raw 
material shows an upward tendency and 
while the advance has not been great it has 
been sufficient to cause a firm stand against 
any weakening in values on finished goods. 

From the productive standpoint it is 
apparent that the majority of mills are 
either finding it possible to run nearer to 
capacity, because of orders on hand, or they 
are speeding up their plants on the basis 
of reducing costs by effecting a larger 
production. More or less criticism is heard 
in certain quarters regarding the operation 
of mills at night. This is particularly 
true of certain Southern spinners, where 
it is felt that this policy of night opera- 
tions means a stocking up of yarn for 
which there is no apparent demand. Both 
in yarn and goods, however, an increase 
in export trade is reported and it may be 
that with this expansion increased produc- 
tion may be justified. 

In the woolen goods field the feature of 
the month has been the opening of the 
majority of lines by the American Woolen 
Co. at what the trade believes has been 
a very moderate advance. This is es- 
pecially true of lines of staples, for which 
demand has not been satisfactory and on 
which quotations were evidently made with 
the idea of stimulating business. The en- 











YOU CAN HAVE 


SAFE INCOME 
of over 7% 


on a bank stock under 
supervision of the 


UNITED STATES | 
TREASURY 





We offer and recommend 
VIRGINIAN JOINT 
STOCK LAND BANK 
12% CAPITAL STOCK 


| at $8.50 per share 
yielding 7.06% 


Complete details on request for 
circular F-3 


Nehemiah 
Friedman € Co. 


| Incorporated 

Specialists in 
Joint Stock Land Bank Securities 
29 Broadway New York 





























Railroad 


Consolidation 


Eastern Group 


The Traction 
Situation 


and other matters of inter- 
est to investors discussed 
in the current issue of 


[1smang 


Copy on request 


F. J. LISMAN & CO 


Members New York Stock Exchange since 1895 


20 Exchange Place New York 
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BONDS 





years provides the means and the time to see the world 
during income-spending years. Let us help you to lay 
outa far-sighted investment program with the well-secured bonds 
we offer as the cornerstone. Offices in more than 50 leading 
cities stand ready to give you personal investment counsel. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 


SHORT TERM NOTES 


during income-earnin 
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ACCEPTANCES 




















MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET on 8% investments in 








the 


9 years. 
(0 Check here if you want details of our Par- 
tial Payment Plan—you get 8% from the first day. 


SOUTHERN 
Room 504, Ralston Building, Miami, Florida 
Name 
Address 


\MIAMI,FLORIDA 


» interest regujarly. Our booklet tells you why—and how you 
can get this high rate safely through our first mort- 
gages on select homes in Miami, fastest growing city in 
U. S. We make collections free, prompt payments 
assured, no extra charges or fees. 

Remember, 8% compounded will double your money in 


Don’t put it off—write for booklet today. 


BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
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Every 


business man should have, at his home and at his 


office, a copy of “FORBES EPIGRAMS” by B. C. Forbes. 
Bound in leather, stamped in gold, beautifully printed. 


$2—Postage prepaid. 
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tire market is practically open by the time 
this paper goes to press but it is too early 
to say much about the character of de- 
mand. It can be declared, however, that 
as far as initial buying was concerned both 
the American and outside companies who 
opened approximately at the same time 
were disappointed in both the volume and 
the character of the business offered. The 
tendency apparently is toward fancy goods, 
mostly carded woolens, where ease of mani- 
pulation makes it possible to name prices ap- 
proximating those of last year or the same 
manipulation makes comparison with last 
year’s fabrics difficult if not impossible. 
In the women’s wear field buying has been 
restricted to lines that have been popular 
with comparatively few novelties featured 
or likely in the near future. 

The silk field is one of the most prom- 
ising divisions of the industry at the 
present time. There is no telling. how long 
current activity will last but mills are 
busy supplying requirements which can- 
not always be met and more freedom of 
operations for future delivery is noted in 
this section than in any other division of 
the trade. Consumption of raw silk has 
constituted almost a record and the low 
stocks on hand combined with the statistical 
position abroad lead to the prophecy of 
higher prices and a maintenance of the in- 
creased levels. In artificial silk an advance 
has taken place on two low grades of from 
5 to 20 cents a pound. The conservatism 
of handlers of this product has again been 
apparent as well as their desire to stabilize 
the market by keeping prices as near a 
permanent level as possible. Demand for 
this class of raw material is constantly 
increasing and in spite of enlarged capac- 
ity there seems little possibility of over- 
doing the matter of prodution. 


Weather Is Next Cotton 


Factor 
(Continued from page 717) 

of another acreage of 40,000,000 to 41,000,- 
000, as was planted last year, will bring 
with it increased activity on the bear side, 
unless, at the same time, the weather is 
unfavorable enough to give the crop a 
poor start. 

There is every reason to believe that 
a large portion of speculative and spin- 
ning trade will acept such an acreage as 
pointing to another big crop. 

The probabilities also are that the 
spinners of the world will wind up the 
season with sufficient reserves of raw 
cotton or goods to make them feel more 
independent than for years, and unwilling 
to pay for the next crop anything like 
what they paid for the last one, unless 
the outlok is poor. Prices paid for last 
year’s crop ranged from 22 to 25 cents. 

The indications at this writing are that 
the South will have to reduce its acre- 
age in cotton considerably in order to get 
equally as good prices as were paid for 
the last one, or that the weather or weevil 
will have to create a serious doubt as 
to its ultimate outturn. 

Another 13,000,000 bale crop is almost 
certain to prove a financial calamity to the 
South. 








H. D. Williams & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, New York, 
and Strandberg, McGreevy & Co., of 
Kansas City, are offering for public 
subscription an issue of 70,000 shares of 
no-par value capital stock of the Lion Oil 
Refining Company at $20.50 per share. 
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*Year ended July 31, 
months ended December 31, 
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“Forbes” Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 


Stock 


Lehigh Valley......... 
Lima Locomotive...... 
Lnews, Bie .5 33 vesiccesk 
Tiptt, BME. .d 5.5. ana ee 
Louisville & Nashville. . 


Mack Trucks.......... 
Market St. Ry. pr. pfd. 
Maxwell Motor “A”... 
Mexican Seaboard..... 
Middle States Oil..... 
Missouri Pacific pfd... 
Montana Power....... 
Montgomery Ward.... 


Nash Motors.......... 
National Biscuit....... 
National Lead......... 
N. Y. Airbrake........ 
New York Central.... 
iM. Yai og & St. L.. 

N, ¥e H. & Hart... 
Ry & Western. . 
North American....... 
Northern Pacific....... 


Owens Bottle.......... 


Pacific Gas & Elec.... 
Pate T98. 550:00%5% 05. 
Packard Motor........ 
Pan-Amer. Pete, 
Pennsylvania R. R..... 
Pere Marquette........ 
Philadelphia Co........ 
Pierce-Arrow 
Pits @ OW. Viti cecds 
Presseq St. Car...... 
Public Service N. J... 
ag ee 


MSG IG. 65 6o00 52s 
Railway St. Sprgs..... 
RRO: fciriete b.c.clerece's 
Republic Ir. & St...... 
Ray Cons. Copper..... 


St LicSan Prac iss. 
St. L.-Southwest...... 
Seaboard Air Line pfd. 
Sears Roebuck ........ 
Sinclair Cons. Oil...... 
Sloss-Sheffield ........ 
Southern Pacific 
Se . 
Standard Gas & El.... 
Standard Oil N. J.... 
Stewart Warner 
Studebaker Corp. 


Texas Co. 
Texas & Pacific........ 
Tobacco Products..... 


eeeee 


eeesee 
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Union Pacific 
United Fruit ..... fe 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe. . 
U. S. Ind. Alcohol..... 
U. S. Realty & Imp... 
U. S. Rubber 
U. S. Steel 
Uteh Compe? ..scc%ces 


Wabash pfd. “*A”...... 
Western Pacific pfd.. 

Western Mary. 2d pfd. 
Western Union........ 
Westinghouse Air Br.. 
Westinghouse Elec.. 

White Motors......... 
Wee @ Cis. 0.0). 
Willys-Overland 
Woolworth, F. W..... 
Worthington Pump.... 





*Number of shares. 


*Partly extra. 
1924. 





Par u 
000 omit 
$50 $60,502 
No 211* 
No 1,061* 
No 650* 
100 117,000 
No 340* 
100 11,618 
100 18,253 
No 946* 
10 29,784 
100 71,800 
100 49,633 
10 11,413 
No 273* 
25 51,163 
100 20,655 
No 200* 
100 293,445 
100 46,037 
100 157,117 
100 131,985 
10 28,524 
100 248,000 
25 16,513 
100 42,796 
No 3,500* 
10 23,770 
50 78,703 
50 499,266 
100 45,046 
50 46,443 
No 2 
100 30,500 
100 12,500 
No 769* 
100 135,000 
No 1,155* 
100 13,500 
50 70,000 
100 30,000 
10 30,772 
100 50,447 
100 16,356 
100 23,894 
100 100,000 
No 4,492* 
100 10,000 
100 344,381 
100 120,000 
No 273* 
25 502,099 
No 600* 
No 1,875* 
25 164,450 
100 38,755 
100 51,490 
100 222,292 
100 100,000 
100 12,000 
100 24,000 
100 16,163 
100 81,000 
100 508,302 
10 16,245 
100 66,838 
100 27,500 
100 9,999 
100 99,787 
50 39,359 
50 114,504 
50 25,000 
No 202* 
5 11,323 
25 65,000 
100 12,692 


1924. 


Val 1923 
... $7.08 
$56 11.24 

17 _2.78° 

9 0.55 
a 

63 18.59 
100 10.29 
100 8.00 

16 Nil 

6 2.80 
ica 
104 4.80 

17 4.39 

70  28,00' 

38 5.05 
259 17.38 

37. 8.42 
... 16.91 

16.15 
Nil 

i2 3.11 
.. Sa 

28 «4.01 

80 10.25 

172.55 

151.55 

55 15.92 
its 
pe 

70 7.67 

73. ‘Nil 
me 
220 6.65 

64 5.69 
120 10.08° 

4 1.40 
210 17.75 
x 
214 15.01 

19 0.65 

1.73 
14.71 
- <a 

96 12.08 

51 Nill 
189 20.22 
... 12.94 
i es 

ae 

3602.11 

30 14.16 

44 9.22 

38 1.24 
a 

63 1.35 
SD 
148 23.10 
151 21.93 
152 11.27 
160 16.45* 
1 ae 
268 16.42 

41 6.44 

5.00 
6.02 
ane « 

158 13.64 

57 14.12 

68 9.018 

64 13.93 
135 7.58 

10 4.94 

28 7.96 
112 5.21 


bNone being paid, accumulation $31.25. 
fYear ended April 30, 1924. 
'Year ended November 30, 
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©Year ended Au 
£Vear ended March 31, 1924. 
1923. 


issues listed on the N. Y. Steck Exchange. 
Amt. Out. Book Earns 


Paid 
Since 
1911 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 


1923 
1900 
1919 
1913 
1925 
1924 
1924 
1908 
1922 
1924 
1912 


1923 
1922 


1921 
1924 
1917 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1921 
1918 
1923 
1920 
1917 
1924 


ot..31, 


Price 
Range 


87-40; 


75-52; 
36-10; 
28- 6; 
155-85: 


119-25; 
87-27 ; 


119- 50: 
74-25; 

105-41; 
69-28 ; 
20- 5; 

112-34; 
60-32; 


73-10; 
57-22; 


16- 6; 
75-22; 
114-39; 
70-39 ; 
177-88 ; 


67- 6; 
137-45; 
115-52; 
145-40; 
32-10; 
65- 9; 
56-11; 
45- 3; 
243-54; 
64-15; 
93-24; 
118-68 ; 
80-13; 
42- 8; 
50-16; 
124-21; 
60-18 ; 


53-29 ; 


70- 7; 
80-47; 


155-101; 


224-52; 
170- 8; 


171-35; 


143-17; 
145-23 ; 
137- 70; 
130-41 ; 


61-17; 
86-35; 
40-11; 
121-76; 
143-76; 
75-32; 
86-29 ; 
105- 4; 
40- 5; 
127-50; 
117-20; 


1924, 


”15-’24 
"22-24 
’20-'24 
"19-24 
*15-’24 
21-24 
°21-’24 
°21-’24 
"22-24 


; ’20-'24 
; °17-’24 
; 715-24 
; 719-24 


; '23-’24 290 
; °23-’24 
; °16-’24 
; 22-24 
; °15-'24 
; °23-24 
; °15-’24 
; 15-24 13254-126% 
; °23-'24 


"15-24 
"18-24 
19-24 
"21-24 
"21-’24 
’20-’24 
"16-24 
"17-’24 
"15-’24 
"23-24 
"18-'24 
"16-'24 
’23-’24 
"15-24 


"19-24 
"18-24 
"15-’24 
"18-'24 
”15-’24 
"17-’24 
”15-’24 
"15-24 
"15-24 
"19-24 
"15-24 
"15-24 
"15-24 
”19-’24 
"13-24 
’20-'24 
"19-24 


’20-'24 
"15-’24 
°22-"24 


"15-24 
"15-’24 
"15-’24 
"16-24 
"19-24 
"15-’24 
*16-’24 
"15-’24 


"19-24 
"17-24 
"17-’24 
"16-24 
"15-24 
*15-'24 
"17-24 
"17-24 
"17-24 
"18-24 
"15-24 


Prices 
1925 


8254- 745% 
743%- 68 
25 - 22% 
6%- 6 
1277-106 
148%-117 
52 - 48 
8334- 745% 
22¥%4- 15 
1Y%- 1% 
834%4- 72% 
72 - 67% 
555%- 46% 
-193% 
75 - 68% 
1667%-156 
56%- 50 
12434-117% 
134 -124 
32H%4- 29% 


487%- 411% 
71%4- 68 


50%- 45% 

10814-102% 
65%4- 53% 
16%- 15 


15 - 12% 
737%%- 685% 
69 - 61% 
72 - 67% 
15134-140%4 
77%- 59% 
14134-131% 
82%4- 74% 
643%- 53% 
173%- 14% 


703%%- 57% 
533%- 47% 
43%- 37% 
172%-148 
24%- 17 
97 - 82 
1083%-102 
92 - 77% 


15334-14756 
231-207 
250 -160 
88 - 79 
13134-120 
4454- 40% 
12954-11934 
92 - 86 


6556- 5534 
94 - 84% 
26%4- 22% 
12454-116% 
114 -1047% 
84 - 705% 
76 - 65% 
834- 634 
10%- 9% 
125%-112% 
7934- 62% 


Pres. 
Prices 


76 


Yield 
% 
4.60 
5.85 
8.70 
5.55 
4.20 


7.45 
3.75 
6.60 
5.75 
5.65 


2.20 
6.95 
8.90 


6.25 
8.00 
6.65 
4.65 
6.40 
5.60 
4.40 
6.45 
5.85 
5.65 


5.55 
6.05 


as 


4None being paid, accumulation $16.50. 
imate for full year 1924, based on in come for twelve 





























Direct Mail Advertising 


MAKES SALES 


in a restricted industry! 



































Not long ago Buckley, Dement 
& Co. prepared a series of twelve 
monthly sales letters for a me- 
dium size manufacturer in New 
York State selling only a few 
customers and whose entire list 
of possible buyers in the United 
States is less than 2,000. 


Complete And look at these results: 


Departmenis in 


MERCHANDISING Three letters have gone out on this sched- 
SURVEYS ule. The first letter brought $190.22 
Corr worth of business immediately and 


ART AND PLATES 
PRINTING 
IMPRINTING 
MaAI.ine Lists 
PEN ADDRESSING 


opened ten new accounts. The second 
letter brought $323.50 directly traceable 
to it and opened twenty-five new accounts. 


And the third letter brought $1054.96 


TYPEWRITING and eighty-five new accounts. 
LETTER 

REPRODUCTION Sales to old customers because of renewed 
MAILING interest are not included in these totals. 


You know the low cost of direct mail 
advertising. You can easily see that the 
cost of the twelve months’ campaign has 
been paid for in three. 


Perhaps you are overlooking something! 


May we suggest that you talk it over 
with us. 


BUCKLEY, DEMENT & CO. 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
PLANNED—PRINTED—MAILED 


General Offices and Plant Eastern Sales Office 
1316 Jackson Bivp., CHICAGO 247 Parx Avse., NEW YORK 
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Remington Typewriter Company 
First Preferred Dividend No. 75 
Second Preferred Dividend No. 68 and 69 


New York, February 10, 1925. 


YZ The Board of Directors has this day de- 

WSS FA clared a quarterly dividend of 134% 

: ; ($1.75) per share on the First Preferred 

and Series “S” First Preferred stocks, pay- 


THE able April 1, 1925, to stockholders of 
L record March 20, 1925. 


The Directors also declared two quar- 


. terly dividends of $2.00 each per share on 
the Second Preferred stock, payable March 
25, 1925, to stockholders of record March 






















/ 14, 1925. 
WATKINS GLEN, N.Y. 
ON SENECA ER | HAROLD E. SMITH, 
livm. £ tinge President Secretary. 
ilth Resort and Hotel with 
Tortbhetcw ie) mice(sieus-te 
, circulatory, di- | 
nervous. disorders. I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
ral springs—high- FOR THE MANUFACTURER 
Baths under | or those wishing to establish a new 
ike bbuceialeyee manufacturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


ets on request. 
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The Basic Principles of Investment 
Trust Management—This booklet ¢x- 
plains how investors may safeguard their 
capital. It will be sent upon request to 
John J. Roach & Co., 100 Broadway, New 
York. 

Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Co., of Baltimore—American 
Writing Paper Company—A study of 
the common stock of the former and 6 
per cent. mortgage bonds of the latter 
with an outline of the financial position 
of both is contained in a pamphlet issued 
by Lindemann & Gully, 42 Broadway, 
New York. A copy will be sent upon 
request. 

Continental Can Company—An analy- 
sis of the growth and progress of this 
company may be had upon request to 
Chas. D. Barney & Company, members 
New York Stock Exchange, 15 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kelvinator Corporation—Information 
concerning this company, a pioneer in 
the production of electrical refrigerators, 
and a treatise on electrical refrigeration 
will be sent upon request to Noyes & 
Jackson, members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The Housman Securities & Commodi- 
ties Review—This fortnightly discusses 
in detail important happenings in vari- 
ous markets. A copy may be had upon 
request to A. A. Housman & Company, 
members New York Stock Exchafige, 11 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

Build Your Income on Prosperity’s 
Path—The Southern Bond & Mortgage 
Company, 504 Ralston Bldg., Miami, 
Florida, will send upon request this very 
interesting folder. 

Investors’ Service—For the investor 
who desires to avail himself of carefully 
prepared information concerning securi- 
ties. The Fitch Publishing Company, 
Inc., 138 Pearl Street, New York City, 
will gladly send upon request a sample 
letter. 

How Much Should Your Money Earn 
—This booklet will be sent compliment- 
ary if request is made to Caldwell & 
Company, 650 Union Street, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Conservative Investments—Participat- 
ing Preferred and Preference Stocks— 
Convertible Bonds—Information and 
suggestions will gladly be made by 
Roger B. Williams, Jr., & Company, 67 
Wall Street, New York City, upon re- 
quest. 

Growth of Radio—A survey of the 
radio industry will be sent upon request 
to Carden Green & Company, members 
New York Stock Exchange, 43 Exchange 
Place, New York City. 

Joint Stock Land Bank Stocks—For 
information and suggestions regarding 
stocks of these banks and reasons for 
their high yield, write to Nehemiah 
Friedman & Company, Inc., 29 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Investment Information—For infor- 
mation on investment securities, write 
to Huntington Jackson & Company, 43 
Exchange Place, New York City. 
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HE formal report of Justice John 
4) V. McAvoy to Governor Smith on 
the New York City transit situation places 
the responsibility for presented congested 
conditiens in the subway upon Mayor 
Hylan and other members of the Board 
of Estimate, and finds the charges against 
members of the Transit Commission to 
be without foundation. The delay in build- 
ing much needed new subways and con- 
structing extensions to those now existing 
is charged to the Mayor and his associates. 
The report also blames the same sources 
for preventing improvement in the subway 
service by failing to approve with reason- 
able speed the contract for shops, inspec- 
tion barns and storage yards which the 
city agreed to supply by the dual subway 
contracts. Justice McAvoy thinks more 
trains should be run on the rapid transit 
lines during the non-rush hours. The re- 
port fully exonerates the three Transit 
Commissioners, George McAneny, Le Roy 
T. Harkness, and General John F. O’Ryan, 
and finds no cause for their removal. It 
sustains the viewpoint of the Commis- 
sioners and disapproves of that of the 
Mayor in practically every point of con- 
troversy that has risen between them. 





The kilowatt-hour output of the Amer- 
ican Water Works & Electric Company 
for January was 113,378,018 compared 
with 110,732,025 in January, 1924. This 
is an increase of 2,645,993 kw.h. over the 
preceding year. 


In connection with its annual report, the 
Brooklyn Edison Company points out that 
there are only eight electrical utilities with 
a capitalization of $10,000,000 or over that 
have paid dividends without interruption 
for 25 years or more. Brooklyn Edison 
has just declared its one hundredth con- 
secutive quarterly dividend, the annual rate 
being 8 per cent. since June, 1903. Jn the 
five years since 1919, Brooklyn Edison has 
had probably the greatest growth of any 
electrical utility in America. In that time 
the company’s gross annual revenue has 
increased from $11,000,000 to $26,000,000, 
and net income has increased from $1,800,- 
000 to $7,000,000. The number of meters 
have increased from 142,000 to 500,000, 
and kilowatt hours sold from 255,000,000 
to 500,000,000. 


Contracts have been signed by the 
Missouri Power & Light Company for a 
33,000 volt transmission line, connecting 
the present transmission line at Wyaconda 
with the generating station of the Missis- 
sippi River Power Company at the Keokuk 
Dam, a distance of 30 miles. The lines 
will serve a large number of communities 
whose industrial development demands 
additional power facilities. 


The North American Company points 
out that despite higher costs of coal, 
transportation, labor, and other operating 











items, and despite much higher taxes, the 
public is receiving more dependable elec- 
tric service at lower cost than in pre-war 
days. This result is achieved largely 
through a constantly improving operating 
efficiency and more widespread use of 
electricity. Formerly, 35 or 40 per cent. 
of the heat went up the stacks of the 
generating stations; now the modern 
electric plant wastes less than 10 per cent. 
of the heat from the fuel used under 
its boilers. This saving in energy is 
brought about by new types of generating 
stations, which burn pulverized coal. In 
1924, the average for the North American 
Company was 1.85 pounds of coal for each 
kilowatt hour. The average for the whole 
country was 2.2 pounds. The North 
American system, in comparing its effi- 
ciency record with the average for the 
nation, estimates its coal savings at 329,- 
000 tons. 


Completion of the super-power line of 
the Calumet Power Company from the 
Indiana-Illinois State line near Munster 
to Aetna, a distance of 16 miles, ties in the 
district about Gary with the great Chicago 
super-power zone. The new line is con- 
nected with lines of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company and the Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois. Distribu- 
tion of the energy will be made by the 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric’ Com- 
pany and the Calumet Gas & Electric 
Company. The new transmission line car- 
ries 55,000 h.p. of electrical energy, but 
has an ultimate capacity of 150,000 h.p. 
A new sub-station has been built at Aetna 
in connection with the development, and 
this now becomes the distributing center 
of Northwestern Indiana. 


5 
The general offices of H. M. Byllesby 
& Company have been removed to the 11th 
floor of the [Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building, 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. Since 1914, the offices have been 
located on the 19th floor of the Con- 
tinental & Commercial Bank Building, 208 
South La Salle Street, but the organiza- 
tion outgrew its old quarters. There are 
about 500 executives and employees in the 
headquarters office. 


Stockholders of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company have author- 
ized an increase of capital stock from $25,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000. Approximately 90,- 
000 shares of stock will be offered for 
sale at the present time. Proceeds from 
the new financing will be used to provide 
additional working capital for the expan- 
sion of the corporation, including the 
development of the company’s Spanish 
business. Last year the Company organ- 
ized a subsidiary to operate in Spain, where 
it holds a concession from the Government 
to operate, reconstruct and extend the tele- 
phone facilities of that country, and to 
establish international service. 
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This Company renders 
gas or electric service to 
281,065 customers in 
202 communities—6,000 
square miles—in 15 
counties of Northern 
Illinois. 


The population of that 
portion of this territory 
adjacent to and sur- 
rounding Chicago is 
growing three times as 
fast as that of Chicago 
itself. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 


72 West Adams Street, 
Chicago. 























Stocks 


and 


Business 


Our Mid-Monthly Letter, 
giving a terse summary 
of conditions affecting 
security prices, will be 
sent to you on request. 
We invite inquiries rela- 
tive to transactions on 
cash or margin basis. 





Hartshorne, 
Fales & Co. 


Members N Y. Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway New York 
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Check your Bonds 
by the FOUR 
DISTINGUISHING 
MARKS 


\. Independent Appraisals: 
The property securing 
every issue of Miller First 
Mortgage Bonds is ap- 
praised, not only by our 
own experts, but by independent, 
local authorities who submit writ- 
ten estimates of value and earn- 
ings. Through Independent Ap- 
aisals you can own a nationally 
own investment paying up to 
7%, with as much assurance of 
safety as though you had inspected 
the property yourself and had ob- 
tained disinterested opinions on it, 
s of Miller 
aire, Peers tt 4 Me 
bonds may be compared, not only with 
other real estate bonds, but with any 
other security. Mail the coupon for 
Folder B-1005. 


G. L:MILLER & CO. 


Please send me Folder B-1005 om the 
Four Distinguishing Marks, and circular 
describing a Miller 7% Bond issue. 


COC Cee eer eee ress ee eEH SEES EEE EEE®e 


No investor ever lost « 
Dollar in Miller Bonds. 














Growth of Radio 


A survey of the Radio In- 
dustry, including analyses of: 


Radio Corp. of America 


Chas. Freshman Co., Inc. 





Rova Radio Corp. 


Copy on Request for F-2 


CARDEN, GREEN & Ce 


New York Stock Exchange 
NewYork Produce Exchan 
ewYor uce Exchange 











NewYork Curb Market 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
43 Exchange Place New York City 
Telephone—Hanover 0280 
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Opportunities 


FORBES for March 1, 1925 


for Investors 


Public Utility Stocks That Possess Investment 
Merit Through Stability of Income 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


rapid progress in earning power 

during the last three or four years, 
and further than that it has consolidated 
its position so thoroughly that its securities, 
as a class, rank with the highest grade in- 
vestments. Investors have long since recog- 
nized the fact that public service is an es- 
sential commodity and for that reason its 
sale is highly stabilized. Consequently, 
fluctuations in income are not wide and 
holders of sound securities in the public 
utility group have the assurance of con- 
tinued return on their investment. The 
present group of investment suggestions is 
composed of sound grade public utility 
preferred and common stocks. The major- 
ity of these are not listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, but the writer will be 
glad to advise by mail the location of the 
best outside market. 


T= public utility industry has made 


ating Company. The company supplies gas 
under a perpetual franchise right to a por- 
tion of Brooklyn, N. Y. Its manufactur- 
ing plant has a rated daily capacity of over 
17,000,000 cubic feet of gas. There are 
two issues of preferred stock, one bearing 
7 per cent. and the other 8 per cent., which 
rank equally. There is $1,796,400 of the 
7 per cent. outstanding and $500,000 of the 
8 per cent. Income in 1924, available for 
dividends, was equivalent to about four 
times the requirements. The company has 
been collecting $1.30 per thousand cubic 
feet of gas under a temporary Federal in- 
junction while the $1 gas law was being 
decided concerning its confiscatory nature, 
and hence, its unconstitutionality. Special 
Masters have heard evidence in the matter 
of the $1 gas law and the decisions so far 
have been in favor of the company. An 
appeal has been made to the United States 








Public Utility Investments. 


Stock Class 
Carolina Power & Light ....... Preferred 
Central Power & Light ........ Preferred 
Kings County Lighting ........ Preferred 
Long Island Lighting .......... Preferred 
Massachusetts Lighting Cos. ... Common 


Southwestern Power & Light ... Preferred 
Utah Power & Light .......... Preferred. 
*Shares. 


Par Amt. Out. Div. Price Yieid 
No 47,921* $7 103 6.80% 
$100 $3,265,000 7 100 7.00 
100 1,796,400 7 102 = 6.85 
100 3,352,000 7 104 6.75 
No 46,169* 3 45 6.65 
100 7,387,000 7 101 # 6.95 
100 17,754,400 7. 3: -695 








The Carolina Power & Light Company 
is a consolidation of several public utility 
concerns centering in Raleigh, that took 
place in 1908. Subsequently, other proper- 
ties were acquired until the company now 
does the entire electric power and light, 
street railway, and gas service in Raleigh, 
the gas service in Durham, the electric 
service in nine nearby cities and indirectly 
furnishes power for 16 other communities 
in North Carolina. The company also 
controls the Yadkin River Power Com- 
pany, and the Asheville Power & Ligitt 
Company. ‘About 77 per cent. of gross 
revenues are derived from the sale of elce- 
tricity, 12 per cent. from street railway 
service, 10 per cent. from gas, and 1 per 
cent. from water. About 72 per cent. of 
the generating power is hydroelectric. 
The company is managed by the Electric 
Bond & Share Company of New York. 
The preferred stock is of no par value and 
carries dividends of $7 a year. Dividends 
are being earned about three times over. 

The Central Power & Light Company 
serves with electric light and power, water 
or gas, a number of centers in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Mississippi and Texas. During 
the last year considerable expansion has 
taken place including the acquisition of sev- 
eral new properties, as well as extensions 
to the old ones, and to finance this pre- 
ferred stock has been sold. Dividends are 
being earned about twice over. 

The Kings County Lighting Company 
was organized in 1904, and acquired at 
that time the Kings County Gas & Illumin- 


Supreme Court by the City, but the weight 
of evidence is so heavy that there seems no 
probability of $1 being the limit that may 
be charged for gas. 

The Long Island Lighting Company was 
formed in 1910 as a consolidation of four 
existing companies, and it has since ab- 
sorbed 11 other companies. It supplies 
substantially the entire electric light and 
power, and gas services in Suffolk County 
and the electric light and power service in 
the Central and Northern parts of Nassau 
County. The population served is about 
300,000. The generating capacity of the 
plants is 25,690 kilowatts. The company 
is a substantial earner, and in addition to 
$7 on the preferred pays $8 on $2,000,000 
common. The dividends on the preferred 
are being earned more than three times 
over. 

The Massachusetts Lighting Companies 
is a voluntary association organized in 1903 
which owns and controls through stock 
ownership about 20 electric and gas com- 
panies serving 29 cities and towns. There 
are 24 towns and cities served with gas 
and 16 with electricity. None of the stocks 
of the company have a par value, there 
being outstanding 24,573 shares of pre- 
ferred carrying dividends of $8, 33,838 of 
preferred carrying dividends of $6 and 
46,169 shares of common upon which the 
dividend was recently increased to $3, 
while formerly it paid $2 a share. The 
common stock is earning in the neighbor- 
hood of $4 a share at the present time. 

The Southwestern Power & Light Com- 
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A Strong 
Common Stock 
Yielding About 9% 


The present attractive yield of 
about 9% on Cities Service 
Company Common Stock is 
based on monthly dividends of 
%4% in cash and %% in 
Common Stock. 


Dividends on Cities Service 
Common Stock are derived 
from the combined net earn- 
ings of 125 subsidiaries which 
produce and sell electric light 
and power, gas and petroleum 
products. 


Interim receipts representing New 
Common Shares when, as and if 
issued im exchange for the 
present Common Shares, on the 
basis of five new shares for one 
present share, are now available. 


Full information on this secu- 
rity furnished upon request. 


Send for Circular C-16. 
































Dyer, Hudson & Co. 


Successors to 


C. I. Hudson & Co. 
(Established 1874) 


MEMBERS OF 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee’ Exchange 
New York Curb Market 
Chicago Board of Trade 


66 Broadway, New York 


Telephone Hanover 7800 





Branch Offices: 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue and 23d Street, N. Y. 


2581 BROADWAY 
N. W. Cor. 97th Street, New York 


BRIGHTON CASINO 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Toronto, Can. Scranton, Pa. 
Cincinnati, O. Wirxes-BArrg, Pa. 
Witmincton, Det. BrncHamron, N. Y. 
Syracusg, N. Y. Newark, N, J. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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pany is a holding concern, organized in 
1912, which controls about 13 public util- 
ity properties operating in Texas. These 
subsidiaries furnish electric light, power, 
gas and water service to 155 communities 
including Forth Worth, El] Paso and Gal- 
veston. Gross earnings are derived in the 
following proportions: from electric light 
and power, 85 per cent.; from manufac- 
tured gas, 9 per cent.; from natural gas, 
4 per cent.; from railway, water and ice, 
2 per cent. The installed electric generat- 
ing stations have an aggregate capacity of 
about 98,500 kilowatts. It was recently 
stated that the company planned to spend 
$10,000,000 constructing additional trans- 
mission and distributing lines and plant 
facilities. The company is controlled by 
the American Light & Power Company. 
Earning power is stable. The latest report 
of income shows net of $37.44 per share 
for the preferred. 


Utah Power & Light 


The Utah Power & Light Company fur- 
nishes electric light and power service to 
about 153 communities in Utah and South- 
eastern Idaho, including Salt Lake City 
and Ogden. Through its Colorado sub- 
sidiary, the Western Colorado Power Com- 
pany, it supplies electricity to a number of 
communities in Southwestern Colorado. 
One city in Wyoming, also, is served. The 
company is controlled by the Utah Secur- 
ities Corporation. The hydroelectric gen- 
erating capacity of its plants totals 143,687 
kilowatts, and steam electric generating 
stations have a capacity of 1,900 kilowatts. 
With the addition of plants that are under 
lease the company has a total capacity of 
174,237 kilowatts, of which about 90 per 
cent is hydroelectric. About 97 per cent. 
of the total output, however, is generated 
by water power. The company is plan- 
ning to build several more hydroelectric 
plants. It supplies electricity at wholesale 
to a number of large industrial users. The 
dividends on the preferred stock are being 
earned about two and one-half times over. 





Kelvinator Absorbs Detroit Co. 


Evidence of the rapid growth of the 
electric refrigeration industry is seen in 
the consolidation of the Kelvinator Cor- 
poration with the Detroit Carrier and 
Manufacturing Co. The Kelvinator Cor- 
poration is said to be the oldest established 
company in the industry and was founded 
in 1914 by a group of financiers and manu- 
facturers, headed by Mr. A. H. Goss and 
Mr. W. D. Mercer, who were formerly 
prominent in the organization and develop- 
ment of General Motors Corporation. 


In commenting on the merger, Mr. A. 
H. Goss, President of the Kelvinator Cor- 
poration, said that: “During the last few 
years the Kelvinator Corporation has pur- 
chased a large portion of its stampings and 
materials from the Detroit Carrier and 
Manufacturing Co. This _ consolidation 
assures the Kelvinator Corporation of a 
continued source of materials and will re- 
sult in more economical operation for both 
companies due to reduced overhead, also 
the surplus capacity of the Detroit Car- 
rier and Manufacturing Co.’s large mod- 
ern plant will be utilized to take care of 
the expansion and increasing business of 
the Kelvinator Corporation.” 
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Middle West 
Utilities Co. 


7% Prior Lien Stock 


(PARTICIPATING) 


GROWTH OF SYSTEM 
(Years ended April 30) 


Gross Earnings Net Earnings 


1917. $9,620,216 $3,502,756 
1918 12,157,122 3,594,432 
1919 14,641,035 4,140,571 
1920 19,362,673 5,318,507 
*1921 26,348,234 7,263,926 
*1922 29,870,701 8,826,280 
*1923 36,185,181 11,212,482 
$1924 38,970,776 12,305,513 


“Year ended Dec. 31 
tYear ended June 30 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 





111 Broadway New York 
Uptown Office: 43rd St. and Madison Ave. 
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-OVER-STAYING 
A BULL MARKET! 


Most investors make money in a bull market 
only to lose it in the succeeding bear market, as 
in March 1923 and January 1924. 

The stock market, now, after advancing 35 
points, has failed to make any progress for 
weeks. What does this indicate? Send for a 
FREE copy of our latest analysis. 


Simply ask for F-M1 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF FINANCE 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 














RADIO 


Stanton’s Wireless Bulletin 
Free on Request 


Frank T. Stanton & Co. 


World’s Largest Dealers in Radio Stocks 
18 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 





Sell by Direct Mail 


“Anything that can be sold can be sold by mail.” 
Back yA salesmen. Sell small, isolated towns 
without salesmen. With one letter a merchant sold 
$63,398.00 in 10 days; a retailer sold $22,896.20 
in 30 days. Send 25c for a copy of POSTAGE 
Magazine and actual copies of these two letters. 
If you sell, you need POSTAGD. Tells how to 
write result getting letters, folders, booklets, house 
magazines. 2 a year for 12 numbers full of 
usable cashable selling ideas. 

POSTAGE, 18 E. 18th St., New York City 
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DIGEST of? 
CORPORATIONAL 


American Beet Sugar Co—And 17 
other manufacturers of beet sugar are 
charged with unfair methods of competi- 
tion in a complaint by Federal Trade 
Commission. 

American Can Co.—Earned $20.50 a 
share on common in 1924; 1923, $19.63. 

American Car & Foundry Co.—Stock- 
holders on March 5 vote on proposal to 
change capital structure by splitting the 
300,000 common shares two for one. 

American Ice Co.—Profits for 14 
months ended Dec. 31, 1924, totaled $1,- 
900,949, equivalent to $11.35 a share on 
the common. 


American Locomotive Co.—Earned 
$9.80 a share on common in 1924; 1923, 
$21.25. 


American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Notified Mexican authorities of its in- 
tention of investing approximately $15,- 
000,000 this year in mining properties in 
different parts of the country. 

American Steel Foundries — Earned 
$5.75 a share on the common in 1924; 
1923, $9.67. 

American Tobacco Co.—Investigation 
by the Federal Trade Commission of an 
alleged agreement between this com- 
pany and Imperial Tobacco Co., to con- 
trol the tobacco market in this country 
was proposed in a resolution by Sen- 
ator Ernst, Republican, of Kentucky. 

American Woolen Co.—Opened lines 
for Fall, 1925, at an average advance of 
6.6 per cent. in prices on fancy woolen 
and an advance of 3 per cent. on serges. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Ru- 
manian Minister of Finance authorized 
an additional instalment of $200,000 on 
account of this company’s claim of $2,- 
500,000 against the Rumanian Govern- 
ment. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co.—In connection 
with acquisition of Earl & Wilson, pro- 
poses to change present authorized 180,- 
000 common shares of $100 par, all is- 
sued, into no par shares and increase 
authorized amount to 250,000 shares. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co.—Earned $6.94 
a share in 1924; 1923, $14.15. 

Coco-Cola Co.—Earned $10 a share on 
common in 1924; 1923, $7.65. 

Continental Can Co.—Earned $8.10 a 
share on common in 1924; 1923, $9.18. 

Federal Mining & Smelting Co.— 
Earned $7.53 a share on the preferred 
in 1924; 1923, $5.12. 

Federal Motor Truck Co.—Output for 
1924 was about 4,200 trucks, against 
3,500 in 1923. 

Ford Motor Co.—Established new 
branch at Pernambuco, Brazil, making 
fifth Ford branch in South America. 

General Electric Co.—Senate adopted 
resolution for investigation of the con- 
trol exercised over public utilities and 
power companies by this company. 

General Outdoor Advertising Co.— 
Filed articles of incorporation in New 
Jersey with a capital of $3,066,500 pre- 
ferred, 300,000 shares Class “A” no par 
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value, and 1,000,000 shares of no par 
value common stock. 


General Motors Corp.—Declared divi- 
dend of $1.50 a share on the common, an 
increase of 25 cents over previous pay- 
ment. Buick dealers in last six months 
of 1924 delivered 83,000 cars, compared 
= 75,000 in corresponding period of 


Goodrich (B. F.) Co—Acquired the 
Ames-Holden Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd, 
Name will be changed to the Canadian 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Ltd. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co—Earned 
$7.76 a share on the common in 1924; 
1923, 46 cents. 


International Nickel Co.—Earned 73 
cents a share on common in 1924; 1923, 
23 cents. 


Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Declared a divi- 
dend of 50 per cent. in common stock 
on the common stock, payable April 1 
to holders of record March 16. Sales in 
January, $6,530,494; January, 1924, $5,- 
456,794. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.—De- 
clared extra dividend of $1 a share on 
the common and Class “B” common 
shares. 





McCrory Stores Corp.—January sales 
totaled $1,706,651; January, 1924, $1,- 
352,208. 


Montgomery Ward & Co —Sales in 
January totaled $12,663,768; January, 
1923, $11,205,477. 

National Cloak & Suit Co—Earned 
$11.28 a share on the common in 1924; 
1923, $14. 

North American Co.—Acquired almost 
entire common stock and more than 40 
per cent. of the preferred stock of the 
Peninsular Power Co., with properties 
in northern Wisconsin and the upper 
peninsular of Michigan. 


Pressed Steel Car Co.—Earned $2.43 a 
share in 1924; 1923, $6.64. 


Pullman Co—I. C. C. decided that 
present surcharge accruing to rail car- 
riers in addition to the regular passenger 
fare for the transportation of passengers 
in Pullman sleeping and parlor cars is 
not unreasonable. 


Radio Corp. of America—Federal 
Judge Morris at Wilmington, Del. 
granted a temporary injunction to the 
De Forest Radio Co., restraining the 
Radio Corp. of America from selling 
radio tubes of the De Forest patent 
manufactured by the Westinghouse 
Lamp Co., a subsidiary of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Made a reduction of $1 in price of radio 
tubes to $3. It was stated that increased 
demand, enlarged plant facilities and 
improved methods of manufacture made 
the reduction possible. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—Earned 
$6.80 a share on the common in 1924; 
1923, $10.70. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales in Janu- 
ary totaled $22,082,092; January, 1923, 
$19,302,853. 
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Southern Railway Co.—Earned $12.30 
a share in 1924; 1923, $10.11. 

Studebaker Corp—‘“Plants at South 
Bend,” says N. Y. American, “are re- 
ported working on a program of 275 cars 
per day, an increase of 65. Its De- 
troit operations have been correspond- 
ingly increased. Companv’s foundry is 
now operating nine hours a day, five 
days a week, against seven hours a day 
previously.” 

United Fruit Co—Victor M. Cu‘:.r, 
president, in annual report, state that 
$8,254,793 has been appropriated for ex- 
penditure during 1925. 

U. S. Hoffman Machinery Co.—Earned 
$3.66 a share on the common in 1924; 
1923, $4.54. 

U. S. Realty & Improvement Co.— 
Earned $12.50 a share in 1924; 1923, 
$11.51. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Unfiled tonnage on 
Jan. 31 was 5,037,323 tons, against 4,- 
816,676 tons Dec. 31, 1924, and 4,798,429 
tons on Jan. 31, 1924. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Production in 
first three months of 1925 will approx- 
imate 60,000 vehicles, or about 16,000 
more than were turned out in corre- 
sponding period of 1924. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—January 
sales totaled $14,204,388; January, 1924, 
$12,134,619. 





Views of Leaders 


(Continued from page 719) 
are selling mean a large buying power 
for the farming world, and the excellent 
earnings of the railroads will help them 
make up in equipment and improvements 
for the past lean years, and they will be 
large purchasers. 

“IT expect an increase in dividends on 
most of the standard shares. 

“To these favorable features can be 
added the great probability of important 
consolidations in the railroad field, and 
we have favorable developments enough in 
expectation to mean many months of op- 
timism, and, in some cases, materially 
higher prices.” 


_F. Clark Thompson, of Harvey Fisk & 
Sons, members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, regards the market outlook as 
follows: 


“It is proper to note that almost with- 
out exception economic conditions justi- 
fy the maintenance of support to secur- 
ity values. Steel, the leading industry 
and best barometer, is at its best in vol- 
ume and carries with it the motor and 
equipment industries which are occupied 
fully with an increase in employment re- 
cently reported. The building trades 
show no sign of other than seasonal 
hesitation, while textile reports contin- 
ue to indicate satisfactory progress 

“The oil and copper industries reflect 
only stability, with a broadening demand 
at satisfactory prices, both as applied to 
home consumption and more particulariy 
to export prospects. 

“Early crop reports in conjunction with 
ruling conditions in other parts of the 
world, give promise of a season highly 
Satistactory to American agriculture. 

“With the prospect for continuance of 
comfortable money rates, perhaps at 
somewhat higher levels, I expect no se- 
rious invasion of security values in this 
country and only such readjustments as 
may develop from time to time from 
temporary causes. 
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Muddy power station near 
Harrisburg, Ill. of the 
Central Illinois Public Ser- 
vice Company, subsidiary of 

Middle West Utilities 
Company. it: 
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OMPACT groups of cities and 
( percent served with electricity 

over interconnected transmis- 
sion lines from large central stations. 
That was the idea on which was 
founded the Middle West Utilities 
Company. 


Today, 13 years after organization, the Com- 
pany’s 23 subsidiaries serve 543,000 customers 
in 915 communities; in 290 additional com- 
munities electricity is wholesaled. Operating 
properties in 15 states represent over 
$220,000,000 investment. 


Administrative benefits have brought greatest 
efficiency and economy. These will be ever- 
increasing factors of growth and strength 
through coming years. 


The popularity of our securities is due to the 
Company’s financial strength and the essential 
character of the subsidiaries’ 
service. Our shares are listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Ask your investment banker 
about our preferred and prior 
lien issues. 




















MIDDLE WEST 


UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 


ICENSE number plates of motor ve- 

hicles vary in dimensions, colors, 
heights of numerals, and provisions for 
attachment and illumination. Ray M. Hud- 
son, chief of the Division of Simplified 
Practice, Department of Commerce, wants 
them made uniformly alike in all States 
to help in the catching of law-breakers, 
and has circulated a report on the subject 
among all authorities who might be in- 
terested. The theory is that victims or 
witnesses are rarely able to make out the 
inscription on the plate while the law- 
breaker is speeding away. It is not stated 
in just how many instances the plate has 
helped, or whether the whole number was 
read when it did help, but it is assumed 
that uniformity would improve the effec- 
tiveness of the scheme. 

Isn’t this idea hasty? Suppose the 
number is read in one case out of a hun- 
dred, and that the information reaches some 
one who apprehends the culprit in one case 
out of one thousand. Then the plate is 
useful in one case out of 100,000. If it 
diverts attention from other means for 
catching or identifying the guilty, its utility 
becomes still more doubtful. Identifica- 
tion by comparison with registration 
records is of no value, later, except for 
directing suspicion, as correct reading of 
the number can scarcely ever be proved. 
So, on the whole, it might be better 
Simplified , Practice to abolish altogether 
the large, unsightly, nightly illuminated, 
normally begrimed, and annually rejuven- 
ated or replaced license number plate than 
to standardize it. That would interest. 
many motorists. The new agitation may 
be welcomed if it leads to disclosure of 
all the facts that should be known before 
anything more is done to perpetuate the 
old scheme. 


Neat Delivery Wagons 


Here is something for manufacturers of 
gasoline delivery wagons to disagree with 
and disprove, or else take to heart. In 
the publicity campaign of the united elec- 
tric industries, Munger’s Laundry of Chi- 
cago is quoted as follows: “We have 
found that the electric truck, with its hand- 
some appearance and pleasing quietness, in 
the hands of a cheerful, well groomed 
salesman, goes far toward creating an at- 
mosphere in the mind of the public which 
causes it to react with friendly and con- 
tinued patronage. Too few of us appre- 
ciate the importance of ‘that first im- 
pression’ which is one of the biggest factors 
in any kind of selling. Just as surely as 
a salesman can win or lose a hearing on 
his appearance, so may a laundry vehicle 
fail in the purpose for which it is partly 
intended—to inform the people about the 
house it represents. The electric truck 
seems to throw out an atmosphere of 
quality which is seldom attained with an 
ordinary gas car; it suggests, often un- 
consciously, that here is an institution with 
which it is a pleasure to do business. 
The electric truck, with its slow speed 
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and quiet running, almost shouts the 
words: Reliability and Carefulness. 
Moreover, its handsome appearance in- 
variably drives home the idea that here is 
a successful and progressive organization.” 

Leaking radiators, dented hoods, and 
crumpled fenders are certainly seen too 
frequently in gasoline delivery wagons, and 
perhaps something may be done by design 
to facilitate the maintenance of clean and 
neat appearance. Electric aggressiveness 
brings this little problem to the front. 


Traffic Safety Postponed 


The First National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety has come to 
its conclusion, and its report has been 
rendered in a pamphlet covering in 51 
pages a multitude of subjects related to 
the big safety problem. The names of 
the persons, each an authority in his field, 
who participated in the work of the con- 
ference occupy 12 pages. After adopting 
its report, the conference passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

1.—That a second national conference 
on street and highway safety be called by 
the Secretary of Commerce at or about 
the same time next year. 

2.—That a joint committee to carry on 
the interim work and prepare for the next 
conference be appointed by the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

3.—That the Public Relations Committee 
be requested to serve in promoting the 
adoption of the recommendations of the 
present conference. 

From the marked silence with which 
the press generally has received the final 
actions of the conference, in contrast with 
previous high expectations, it may be in- 
ferred that the impression of a noble but 
futile gesture is now the prevailing one 
among the public. 


There are now 53,000 busses in the 
United States, according to “Bus Trans- 
portation” and “Electric Railway Journal,” 
an increase of 25 per cent. during 1924. 
The figures are: 31,100 operated by in- 
dependent bus lines, 15,000 to carry school- 
children, 3,000 by electric railways, 250 
by or for steam railroads, 1,500 for sight- 
seeing and similar purposes, and about 
2,075 as auxiliaries for hotels and other 
private business, for getting customers. 


The high school student who writes the 
best essay, not exceeding 700 words, on 
“Economies Resulting from Highway Im- 
provement” and delivers it to his, or her, 
principal before May 1 next, will get the 
H. S. Firestone award consisting in a 
fully paid 4-year college or university 
course, equal to $4,000 in cash. Principals 
can give details. 


Exports of automotive products for 1924 
totalled $221,000,000, an increase of 25 
per cent. over 1923. Among the customers 
Australia comes first with a big lead, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce 
figures; Argentina, Canada, Mexico, and 
Cuba following.—M. C. K. 
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ERE are some facts and leading 

opinions on practical industrial 
training condensed from papers and dis- 
cussions printed on eleven pages of “Me- 
chanical Engineering” for February. 

From a paper by Magnus W. Alexander, 
President of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board: In 1920, manufacturing in- 
dustries engaged 12,818,524, not including 
150,000 engineers and specialists or 450,000 
administrators. 

Supervisory positions counted 523,445, 
foremen and overseers 307,413, artisans of 
various degrees of skill 5,266,918, semi- 
skilled operatives 3,635,960, unskilled 
workers 2,946,011, and apprentices 144,177. 

The annual growth and the death rate 
call for 45 recruits every year for every 
1,000 now engaged. 

Industrial work can best be taught and 
performed in an atmosphere of practical 
work life. An apprenticeship system is the 
best means for supplying trained workers. 
At present there should be from 675,000 
to 900,000 apprentices, counting on a three 
to four year course of training; instead 
of 144,177. 

In 1923, about 142,000 pupils were en- 
rolled in trade or industrial schools, accord- 
ing to the Federal Board for Industrial 
Education. The annual shortage of at 
least 130,000 skilled workers goes on 
accumulating. The upgrading processes 
within each industry have to take care of 
the deficiency. On account of high spec- 
ialization in each branch of industry, these 
processes no longer produce all-around 
skill. 

Interest in this subject transcends the 
boundaries of industry, and reaches directly 
into the community. The community must 
share with industry a vital interest in 
organizing industrial training. But in- 
dustry must take the initiative. It must 
organize a broad program for apprentice- 
ship training. 


Milwaukee’s Training System 


From a paper by H. A. Frommelt, 
Apprentice Superintendent of the Falk 
Corporation of Milwaukee: Until recently 
American plants have drawn upon Euro- 
pean immigr: nts to supply the shortage of 
skilled labor. Now it must be trained 
here. “Apprenticeship is dead,” we hear. 
It is possible only in an organization where 
diversity of work embraces an entire trade 
or group of trades. In foundries generally 
the skilled workman is rapidly becoming 
extinct. 

The advantages of training programs 
based on a co-operative group of plants has 
probably been overlooked. 

Every industrial district must be a unit 
centrally directed in its training work. 

Small plants must assume such share 
in the training of the industrial apprentice 
as their diversity of work justifies. This 
may mean only six months for each learner 
in a small plant and longer periods in the 
larger plants of the group. 

Industrial training becomes a community 
affair. All the industries represented there 
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must learn to co-operate frankly in group- 
ing the plants. 

Milwaukee has carried out this plan 
and has now again become a self-sustaining 
industrial. community, independent of im- 
ported skill, within a few short years. 
Apprenticeship has been revived even in 
the foundries. Trained molders and core- 
makers are trained co-operatively. The 
course of instruction in all the metal trades 
has attracted young men of many types 
including those with professional training 
as engineers. The local Vocational School 
and the Marquette University’s College of 
Engineering have helped greatly. Young 
engineering students spending alternate 
months as apprentices have given a prestige 
to apprenticeship which could hardly have 
come in any other manner. 

The National Metal Trades Association 
and the National Founders Association 
have taken up the plan, to make it national, 
by promoting the district apprenticeship 
program for every leading industrial city 
in the United States. 


Federal Plan for Schools 


From a paper by Frank Cushman of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education: 
Very often courses which are in fact 
nothing more than general education have 
been introduced into industrial plants be- 
cause of the acceptance of the fallacy: 
(1) That any addition to one’s general 
education may be expected to result in a 
better performance on specific jobs. Other 
fallacies are: (2) That instruction in gen- 
eral principles will equip a person to do 
specific things; (3) That employees, in- 
cluding foremen, are able to make their 
own application of general principles; (4) 
that possession of information about doing 
a job results in ability to do the job. 

As a result of the National Vocational 
Education Act, every one of the forty- 
eight States now has a Board responsible 
for vocational training. During the year 
ended June 30, 1924, more than 400,000 
persons were enrolled in trade and indus- 
trial classes which received Federal aid. 
Ninety per cent. of them were employed 
workers, of all ages. This public program 
comprises six lines of effort. One of them 
is industrial teacher training courses, 
which offer opportunities for experienced 
workers in industry to prepare themselves 
as instructors of trade subjects. 

Co-operation between industry and the 
public schools is unquestionably the great 
goal to be achieved. 

Work under the public program will be 
more effective than it now is when indus- 
try learns to co-operate more closely with it. 





The “Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation” records, according to Mr. Alex- 
ander, 142,000 industrial pupils enrolled in 
1923, while Mr. Cushman with later in- 
formation gives 400,000 pupils for the year 
ending June 30, 1924. The movement is 
spreading, but the preferable system is 
still in doubt. The greatest danger seems 
to be interference from public school au- 
thorities and politics—M. C. K. 
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Why Many Men Are 
Old at 40 


By Byram C. Kelly, A.M., LL.D. 


I am past 40 myself. I had begun to 
wonder when I would begin to break—to 
lose my old-time pep and aggressiveness 
—when, through a mutual friend I made 
the personal acquaintance of a certain 
member of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, whose 
wonderful work I,had heard of. I made 
a trip to his laboratories and the things 
I learned should interest every man ap- 
proaching or past the prime of life. Sur- 
prising as it may seem, nearly two-thirds 
of all men past a certain middle age 
suffer with a disorder of an important 
gland. 


Common Middle Age Ailments 


Here is an important cause for many 
conditions which heretofore have been 
taken for granted as old-age ailments— 
sciatica, aches in the back, legs and feet, 
frequent nightly risings, nervousness and 
irritability, and frequent dizzy spells, in- 
dicating high blood pressure. Constipa- 
tion, headaches and depressed spirits 
often go along with it. But my visit 
would have been in vain had I not 
learned of an amazing treatment that 
relieves this trouble—a treatment that 
reaches this gland directly—and is so 
convenient that anyone can apply it in 
his own home. 


10,000 Men Find Relief 


I know too plainly the effects of gland 
disorder when it is allowed to continue 


unabated. I know of the operations and 
the common saying among many that the aver- 
age life after this ration is only two or three 
years. That is w M I am doing’ everything 
possible to let people know of this important 
discovery. Statesmen, bankers, lawyers, doctors, 
men from every walk in life have used the 
method with success. I have read hundreds of 
letters from gratified men. One I remember in 
articular was from a Colorado man which says: 
73 years young is my age. Yet for years 1 
suffered with this gland trouble. Used medicine 
to no avail—had about given up hope when a 
doctor recommended your treatment.” Just 
think of a man 73 years old restored to the 
health and buoyancy of youth—without drugs, 
electric rays or books. 


All Explained in Free Book 


If you have this trouble, if you suffer with any 
of the ailments mentioned above, you should not 
lose a day. in finding out about this wonderful 
new method. Send immediately for an interest- 
ing, free book called, ““Why Many Men Are Old 
at 40.” It describes this splendid treatment and 
shows you how you may regain much of your 
—— vigor. request to the 

ectro Thermal Company, 4643 Main Street, 
Steubenville, Ohio, the concern that is distribut- 
ing these books for the author. There is no 
obligation. If you are not interested yourself, 
you may be a’ a to do an “older” friend an im- 
measurable benefit by <M him this article. 
Western Office, Dept. 46-H, 711 Van Nuys Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. 
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Will Your Ship 
Come In? 


O one could 
wish fora hap- je 
pier moment than aa 
the day when his /7=&— 
income, indepen- & 
dent of his salary 
or business, is suffi- 
cient for the neces- 
sities of life. 
With a monthly accu- 
mulation as small as 
$50, you can have a 
sum sufficient to pro- 
vide an income of over 
$1300 per year when © 
ou pass your 50th 
irthday,if you are now 
under 30. 
Write today for your 
copy of “Will Your Ship 
Come In?” and learn 
how we can help you 
to have such an income. 


Ask for Booklet F174 


Awrrtcan Bonn & Morteace Co 


ESTABLISHED 1904 INCORPORATED 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 


127N.Dearborn St. 345 Madison Ave. 
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You will enjoy the 
charts at the end 
of this brochure 
showing how 
money grows, no 
matter how large 
or small the in- 
tment may be. 


Chicago New York 
Capital and Surplus over $5,500,000 
Cleveland Detroit Boston Philadelphia 


and over twenty other cities 


















= How Do You 
I] Decide Whether 
A Bond Is Safe * 


The nine important tests of 
bond safety are outlined in the 
book“‘How toJudge the Safety 
of First Mortgage Bonds.” 
This knowledge will insure 
against costly mistakesin buy- 
ing securities. 


Complimentary copy sent on request 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation, and Mortgage Bonds 
651 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


















We represent leading utilities — electric 
light and power, gas and transportation. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 
72 W. Adams St. Si Sates 409E. 35th St. 


























CHICA 
Louisville 
work are worthless. But sound shrewd 
methods increase profits. What these val- 
uable methods are, and how you can use them 


aicuines” Indianapolis 
BUY OR 
SELLP 
Stock market 
profits depend 
il knowing when to buy or sell 
—what eine or sell, Tips and guess 
for your own benefit, are described in Makin 
ts in Gecurities, our 40 page klet which E 


nag Fall of practical, tested and profitable informa- 
tion. If interested in stocks, send for a copy now, 
American Securities Service, Dept. 20, New York 
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- Building and Mortgage Survey 


Shoddy Materials and Cheap Workmanship Poor 
Economy in the Building of a Home 


By R. D. 


RAVELLING through the New Eng- 

land States one sees on every hand 
many reminders of the days before de- 
tached, semi-detached, multiple family 
dwellings, co-operative housing schemes, 
mass production and so on were occupying 
the minds of real estate operators, or were, 
for that matter necessary. 

Old colonial houses are still standing 
and habitable after a century or more of 
use. Outwardly at least, they are in as 
good condition as when they were con- 
structed. The ravages of time and the 
elements have left their traces, but 
weather-beaten as these old structures are, 
they still give mute testimony of a period 
when builders builded well. 

One wonders. whether the houses now 
being built will be standing a hundred years 
hence. It is the writer’s opinion that the 
majority of them will not. Costs are so 
high that in order to make any profit at 
all a builder must watch his cost sheets 
with care. The result has seen much 
skimping on material and the employment 
of cheap substitutes wherever possible. 
Trying to save by using poor material is 
“penny wise and pound foolish,” because 
it will only be a few years before the 
repair bill will more than offset any pos- 
sible saving made at the beginning. 


Good Plumbing Essential 


The brick which was used in other 
days is now too high to be considered by 
architects if they are to keep their costs 
within the limits specified by contractors 
who plan to construct moderate priced 
homes for the average workman. How 
then, the reader may ask, can stability be 
maintained? The answer seems to be by 
the use of concrete. Reinforced concrete 
has been used in the construction of houses 
with very good results. Concrete blocks 
used for the construction of foundations 
and side walls has been found practicable 
and result in a substantial reduction in 
costs. Heretofore, the stronghold for 
such blocks has been in the rural com- 
munities and small cities, but the present 
time sees a great gain in the use of them 
in the larger centers of population. 

Cheap plumbing is another feature of 
building which a prospective home owner 
should fight shy of. It costs but little 
more to install a good plumbing system. 
There is, for instance the matter of piping. 
A pipe made of brass resists the corroding 
action of water. This means that the pipe 
will not leak, deliver rusty water or clog 
with the sediment of corrosion. It will 
not split or break from structural strain. 
Extreme changes of temperature do net 
affect it. 

A good water system that will last 25 
or 30 years will result if the home builder 
knows how materials will stand up under 
wear and tear of service. He can learn 
this from a number of sources, chief of 
which is probably a reliable architect. 

Just because water pipes are usually 
concealed is no reason for slighting this 
part of the construction program. In fact 


Maxwell 


it is all the more important that the best 
of materials be selected. Brass pipe does 
not rust; it does not poison water, and 
its life is practically everlasting. In view 
of this it would seem that the installation 
of a corrodible pipe is poor economy. 

Roofing material is another phase which 
should be given careful consideration when 
planning a building. In this connection 
slate—called by some enthusiasts “nature’s 
own roofing’—would seem to warrant 
more attention than it is getting. 

A roof, because of its position, can 
make or mar the architectural expression 
of a structure. Furthermore, a roof is 
particularly exposed to the elements; 
blistering sun, extreme cold, driving rains, 
and heavy snows which often turn to ice. 
Slate withstands all this better, possibly, 
than does the majority of modern roofings. 
There are instances cited of slate roofs 
which have withstood the ravages of time 
for many hundreds of years and are 
still in good repair. Only expert work- 
men should be allowed to lay a slate roof. 
This for the reason that the ordinary 
roofer may not understand the peculiar- 
ities of slate. In the first place, in laying 
a roof of slate the nails should never be 
driven tight. About 1/16 of an inch 
should be left between the head of the 
nail and the slate shingle. This leaves 
room for a slight expansion due to frost 
and prevents the splitting of the shingle. 
If the shingle is nailed too tightly expan- 
sion will cause the slate to split and result 
in serious damage. 

There are many other uses to which 
slate can be put such as for copings, steps, 
paths and terraces. It is, however, best 
known as a permanent, fireproof roofing 
material. 


The Efficiency of Labor 


A hopeful development now being per- 
ceived in the building trades is the in- 
creased efficiency of labor. Workmen and 
employers have come to realize that effi- 
cient, uninterrupted labor, even if paid for 
at a high rate, is in the end more satis- 
factory than having operations retarded 
by discontented employees. Indicative of 
the trend toward a higher level of effi- 
ciency is the increasing attention now being 
paid to the problems involved in the train- 
ing of apprentices in the building trades. 
The Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion and the American Construction Coun- 
cil have made progress along these lines. 





Poems of Progress 


Herbert Gay Sisson’s new volume, 
“Poems of Progress,” is well calculated 
to spur us along the path of progress. 
Almost half of the poems strike the cord 
of our ambitions. More: They are rich 
in suggestion of how to realize the am- 
bitions they bestir. “Poems of Prog- 
ress” is admirably fitted to quicken the 
progress of every man and woman who 
is fortunate enough to read it. The 
book costs $1 and is published by the 
Lincoln Press Co., Dayton, O. 
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The Facts 
About Banking 


At the recent New 
York Bankers’ testi- 
monial dinner to 
George F. Baker, 
J. P. Morgan said 
that the point that 
interested George F. 
Baker so much 
about the Harvard 
Business School and 
made him believe it 
was on the right 
track, was that it 
applied “the case 
system” of teaching. 


The AMERICAN 
BANKER tells the 
news of what the 
banks are doing, not 
what they should 
do, or might do, but 
the facts of just 
what the banks are 
doing. 


The best way to 
study banking is by 
obtaining the facts 
in the actual cases, 
and every issue of 
the AMERICAN 
BANKER is a les- 
son in banking by 
the case system. 


Pin a dollar bill to this 
“ad,” and get the next 
thirteen issues on trial. 


American Banker 
1836 


The Oldest Banking 
Journal in America. 





32 Stone Street, New York 


One Year $5 One Copy 15c 
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About Important People 

















For Income and Appreciation 
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OHN W. DAVIS, Democratic stand- 
ard bearer in the last Presidential 
contest, was re-elected to the board of 
directors of the United States Rubber 
Company, and also appointed general 
counsel. 

Frank H. Carpenter was elected a 
vice-president of the American Woolen 
Company to succeed Cornelius A. Wood, 
and Wheaton Kittredge was elected 
second vice-president. 

A. K. Merrill, chief accountant of tlie 
United States Steel Corporation, is 
slated to be elected president of the re- 
organized Boston-Montana Mining Cor- 
poration. 

J. T. Dunigan has been named presi- 
dent of the Coal River Coilieries Com- 
pany. 

James A. Hutchinson has been elected 
a director of the Washburn Company. 

Herbert Wolff, resident vice-president 
in Chicago, and G. R. Scanland, formerly 
auditor, were elected directors of the 
American Car & Foundry Company. S. 
A. Mallette, formerly assistant treas- 
urer, was elected treasurer. 

Richard Schaddelee was named presi- 
dent of the Continental Gas & Electric 
Company, succeeding Rufus E. Lee, re- 
signed. 

Edward Ver Linder, formerly presi- 
dent and general manager of the Olds 
Motor Works, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Peerless Motor Car Com- 
pany, succeeding D. A. Burke, resigned. 

C. K. Foster, vice-president and 
treasurer in charge of Western exccu- 
tive offices, has been made executive 
vice-president of the American Radiator 
Company. 

Charles W. Dupuis was elected presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Street Railway 
Company. He succeeds Bayard L. 
Kilgour. 

W. C. Durant was elected a director 
of the Independent Oil & Gas Company. 

J. K. Larkin was elected a director of 
the Scranton Belt & Nut Co. 

William Wrigley, Jr., was elected 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., and Philip 
K. Wrigley was elected president to stc- 
ceed his father. 

The following have been elected 
officers of the Electric Finance Corp.: 
F. G. Sykes, president; Malcolm D. 
Murdeck and Elmer G. Parsly, vice- 
presidents, and H. S. Clader, secretary- 
treasurer. 





The Census Bureau reports the value 
of products manufactured in the United 
States in 1923 at $60,481,135,000. This 
was a gain of 38.5 per cent. over that of 
1921, the date of the last preceding census. 
The output, however, was 2.5 per cent. 
less than the 1919 total of $62,041,795,000. 
The reason for the smaller valuation in 
1923 compared with 1919 was on account 
of lower prices and not smaller quantity. 
It is estimated there was an increase of 
19 per cent. in quality in the four years. 
During 1923 there was 8,763,233 wage 
workers employed in manufacturing es- 
tablishment, compared with 6,946,570 in 
1921, and 9,000,059 in 1919. Wages in 
1923 totaled $10,985,895,000 compared with 
$8,200,324,000 in 1921, and $10,461,787,000 
in 1919, 


We Recommend 


Kelvinator 


Corporation 
COMMON STOCK 


The Kelvinator Corporation is the 
largest and oldest established com- 
pany in the rapidly expanding 
industry of 


Electrical 
Refrigeration 


Electrical Refrigeration more than 
ten years ago passed the stage of 
experiment. The many thousands 
of users of Electrical Refrigerators 
attest to their efficiency, economy 
and practicability. Rapid growth 

and expansion seem inevitable. It 
is estimated that approximately 
$70,000,000 has been invested in the 
development and improvement of 
Electrical Refrigeration. The sur- 
face has not as yet been scratched 
and the field for expansion is un- 
limited. Every ice cream _ store, 
restaurant, dairy, butcher shop, 
florist, grocery store, delicatessen, 
apartment house and private home 
is a potential buyer. A large factor 
in the quick growth of this indus- 
try is the support of the Public Ser- 
vice and Electric Light and Power 
Companies throughout the country. 
In many States and Cities they are 
regularly appointed dealers. This 
interest and support are due to the 
fact that this industry has created a 
new outlet for electrical current. 





Write for Descriptive Circular 


Bonner, Brooks & Co. 


1 Wall St. 60 Congress St. 
New York Boston 
London England 

















American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 
142nd DIVIDEND 

The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dol- 
lars and twenty-five Cents ($2.25) per share will 
be paid on Wednesday, April 15, 1925, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Tuesday, March 17, 1925. ” 

On account of the Annual Meeting of the 
Stockholders, the transfer books will be closed 
at the close of business on Tuesday, March 17, 
1925, and re-opened at 10:00 A. M., on April 


1, 1925 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 











| INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 

Inquiry Department, 

Forbes Magazine, 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Safer and more profitable 





The Guarantee of a 
GREAT SURETY COMPANY! 


Adair Protected First Mortgage Real Es- 
tate Bonds are guaranteed both asto principal 
and interest by one of the Oldest and Largest 
Surety Companies in America. Such Com- 
panies operate under State and National Laws 
which restrict their guarantees in proportion 
to their financial resources and require that 
reserve funds be set aside for possible losses, 


A Yield 1% to 1%% Greater. 


The investor secures a yield from 1% to 
134% greater than that obtainable from other 
guaranteed bonds. A great many investors, 
realizing that bonds which can be guaranteed 
in this manner must be of the highest type, 
prefer to purchase 7 % Adair Protected Bonds 
without the guarantee. 


A%7% Yield Optional, 


The interest rate may be converted from 
6% % to 7% by discontinuing the guarantee. 


We invite comparison of the guarantee 
back of Adair Bonds with the guarantee back 
of any other investment offered. We invite 
comparison of theinterest yield of Adair Bonds 
with the interest yield ofany other guaranteed 
investment. 


We invite comparison of Adair Bonds 
yielding 7% without the guarantee, but which 
can be guaranteed if desired, with other 7% 
Real Estate Bonds which can not be guar- 
anteed, 


Issued by the South’s Oldest Mortgage 
Investment House witha record of 60 
yeare without loss to any investor. 
Serial Maturities 
Denominations: $1000 and $500 


Write today for full information and list of current 
_— Address Dept. V-12 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


‘The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
Founded 1865 ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Bidg. 
NEW YORK 


Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Exclusive Distributors 
270 Madison Ave. 














POLK’S REFERENCE BOOK 


FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS 


Copy 
RL. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


48% POLK DIRECTORY BUILDING 
Branches m Principal Cares of U S 








EARN $25 WEEKLY—Spare time, writing for 
Experience _unneces- 
yright book free. Press Syndicate, 


newspapers, magazines. 
sary. 
1052, s, Mo. 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


An Exception 


Dignified Lady: “Clarence!” 

Clarence stopped the car and looked 
around. 

“It is not my custom 
chauffeurs by their first names. 
is your surname, Clarence?” 

“Darling, Madam.” 

“Drive on, Clarence!”—$5 prize to A. 
C. Hepburn, Los Angeles, Cal. 


* * * 


Unbreaking the News 

Clancy: “Mrs. Murphy, yure son Mike 
has just fell off th’ scaffolding and kilt 
himself.” 

Mrs. Murphy: “Merciful hivins!” 

Clancy: “Aisy now! ’Tis only his leg 
that’s bruk, an’ it’s glad ye will be to hear 
it whin ye thought he was killed entoirely.” 
—Sydney Bulletin. 

* * * 


Getting Results 


A farmer’s mule had just balked in 
the road when the country doctor came 
by. The farmer asked him if he could 
give him something to start the mule. 
The physician said he could and, reach- 
ing into his medicine case, gave the mule 
some powder. The mule switched his 
tail, tossed his head, and started on a mad 
gallop down the road. The farmer 
looked first at the flying mule then at the 
doctor. “How much did that medicine 
cost?” he asked. “Oh, ahout fifteen 
cents,” replied the physician. “Well, 
give me a quarter’s worth quick—I'’ve got 
to catch that mule.”—Prize of “Forbes 
Epigrams” to J. Wise, Rock Island, IIl. 

* * * 


Keen Rivalry 

Some years ago there were in Paris 
two papers, the Razor and the Scorpion, 
which were always attacking each other. 

Every week people bought the Razor 
to read how it cut at the Scorpion, and 
then purchased the Scorpion to learn 
how it stung the Razor. 

A certain philanthropist, feeling pained 
to see such animosity displayed, invited 
the two editors to dine, in the hope that 
over good fare he could make peace be- 
tween them. At the appointed time one 
lean, melancholy man presented himself 
and was ushered in. After an interval, 
as no other guest appeared, the host 
demanded: 

“May I ask, are you the editor of the 
Razor or the Scorpion?” 

“Both,” said the sad-eyed man.—Prize 
of “Forbes Epigrams” to I. J. Marriage, 
Mullinville, Kans. 
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Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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FLORIDA! 


An investment field—that should 
have the sérious consideration of 
everyone interested in sound in- 
vestments. 

Current booklet F.M. describes our Guar- 
anteed Bonds, yielding a high return, and 
contains valuable information on Florida; 
mailed free upon request. 


SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
119 W. Forsyth St. Jacksonville, Fla. 











Real Jobs for Real Men 

Since July 1, 1919, William L. Fletcher, 
Inc., has been commissioned by more 
than 500 corporations to locate and in- 
vestigate several times this number of 
men for responsible positions. From 50 
to 100 positions are constantly open at 
salaries usually ranging from $1500 to 
$15,000 a year. The company maintains a 
bulletin service of positions open through 
which a man, now employed, whose char- 
acter and ability are satisfactory, may 
have brought to his attention in absolute 
confidence, at a slight expense, all posi- 
tions open with clients. All charges for 
placements paid by employers. Complete 
information upon request without obliga- 
tion, but inquiries are desired only from 
men whose character and ability are 
markedly above the average. 

WILLIAM L. FLETCHER, INC. 
New Boston Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
80 Federal St., 10th Floor, Bosten 























The Greatest Single Influence 


Bearing On 


Security Values and Prices 


This principle is discussed in a brief 
essay by Thomas Gibson. A _ limited 
number of copies has been reserved for 
distribution without charge or obligation 
to readers of Forbes who are interested 
in the subject. 


GIBSON & McELROY 
S$ Park Place New York City 
Note: We have no solicitors or agents 


























STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F. 442 


WILSON & CHARDON 

Members Consolsdated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 

62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 0970 




















Speculator, Investor 
or Oil Man! 


Eliminate Hazard Reduce Surtax 

The liquidation of a large live stock company 
forces this offering of 14,000 acres of unimproved 
irrigable land selected for agriculture and 
possessing recognized oil possibilities. $5.00 
per acre. Write for particulars. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF ROCK SPRINGS, WYOMING 
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